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"NEW-YORK, FE 


UTICA. 


Urica, the subject of our engraving, from the burin | 
of the clever artist, Gimbrede, is situated in the state of 
New-York, on the south bank of the Mohawk river, on 
Up 


‘ill 1798, it was merely a scattered hamlet, when it be- 


the spot where old Fort Schuyler formerly stood. 


came an incorporated village, and so rapid and prosperous 
was its advance, that in 1832 it became a city, and is 


now one of the most flourishing in the Union. The 


streets are wide and even; constructed of elegant brick | 


stores and dwellings. 
mreet,a noble and showy avenue, extending from the | 


Mohawk river across the Erie canal, and is the chief! 


mart of business. The most conspicuous building is the | 
court-house, in which the supreme circuit-courts of the 
State of New-York, and the U. S.District Court for the 


Northern district of the state are sometimes held. There 


are also three banks, the academy, museum, several | 


inns, many beautiful churches, and various handsome | 
bridges over the canal. 
wry bustling aspect, thronged as it is, with a continual 
influx of strangers from all quarters of the Union, avail- 
ing themselves of the 
are afforded 
toutes by canal, rail-road, and stages. 
distant between Lake Ontario and the Susquehannah, and 
isalso the direct road to Niagara. 
the romantic Falls of Trenton, which of late years have 

become the rage among tourists, and, indeed, it is not | 
tobe wondered at, for more beautiful scenery cannot | 
be found in our immense continent than the river Tren- 

ton and its banks. This creek or stream, runs through || 
anarrow chasm of dark limestone, nearly four miles in 

length, and i e places as deep as one hundred and 
fifty feet. Wi the distance of a mile and a half 

there are not fewer than four principal cataracts, one of | 
them falling about forty-eight feet, and presenting a suc- 
cession of waterfalls. There are likewise many smaller | 
ones both below and above the Falls, and the whole || 


} 
| 


banks are covered with the richest American foliage. | 
The road to this spot is through a country of extreme | 
fertility and the most romantic character, where some || 
of the finest farms in the Union are to be found, hewed | 

(within a few years past, ) from the primeval forests ; || 

tless acres of which are yet standing in the pride of | 
their strength and beauty, where the remnants of the | 
once proud and mighty race of the Oneida still linger | 
around the desolated home of their fathers, craving a || 
miserable pittance at the hand of their oppressors—for | 


now, in the words of Campbell’s Outalissi— 


In summer, Utica presents a 


in travelling to the west on the great 
Utica is equi- | 


In its vicinity are 


“ The hand is gone that cropt the flowers : 
Unheard their clock repeats the hours! 
Cold is the hearth within their bowers! 
And should we thither roam, 

Its echoes and its empty tread 

Would sound like voices of the dead! 
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BAUVUART, 


The principal is called Gennessee || 


commodious facilities which 


1842 


Ah! there in desolation cold, 

The desert serpent dwells alone, 

Where grass o’ergrows each mould’ring bone 
And stones themselves to ruin grown 

Like me are death-like old. 

Then seek we not their camp, for there, 

The silence dwells of my despair.” 


In the neighborhood of Utica, the manufacture of glass, 
iron, wool and cotton, is carried on to a considerable 
extent. The population is computed at or above 15,000, 
and is proverbial for its enterprize, industry, and 


intellect. R. H. 


Original. 


THY MOTHER. 


LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


BY 


Wnro, when thine infant life was young, 
Delighted, o’er thy cradle hung ? 

With pity, sooth’d each childish moan, 
And made thy little griefs her own? 
Who sleepless watch’d in hours of pain, 
Nor smil’d 'till thou wert well again? 
Who sorrow’d from thy side to part, 
And bore thee absent, on her heart? 
Thy Mother, boy! 
Her tender care, by night and day ? 


How can’st thou pay 


Who join’d thy sports with cheerful air 7 
And joy’d to see thee strong and fair? 
Who, with fond pride, to guest and friend, 
Would atill the darling child commend ? 
Whose tears in secret, flow’d like rain, 

If sin or woe, thy life did stain ? 

And who, with prayer’s unceasing sigh 
Besought for thee, a home on high! 

Thy Mother, boy! How can’st thou pay 
Her tireless love, by night and day 7 


Bear on thy brow, the lofty smile 

Of upright duty, free from guile, 

With earnest diligence restrain 

The word, the look, that gives her pain, 

If weary toil her path invade, 

Come, fond and fearless, to her aid, 

Nerve thy young arm, her steps to guide,— 
If fades her cheek, be near her side, 

And by a life of goodness pay 

Her care and love, by night and day. 


Hartford, January, 1842. 





MOZART 'S 


Original. 


MOZART’S LAST VISIT TO DOLES.* 


A LEAF FROM THE JOUKNAL OF A MUSICAL STUDENT. 


It was a holiday, in the year 1789 ; and the venerable 
old cantor of Saint Thomas’ church, Leipzig, after morn- 
ing service was over, made ready to take a walk about 
the city, in company with a few of his friends. 

The month was May, and the morning was lovely; the 
old gentleman had smoothed the immaculate ruffles of 
his shirt-bosom, placed his three-cornered hat on his 
head a little over the left ear, and taken his Spanish 
gold-headed walking stick in his hand, ready for his 
promenade—when a sudden idea darted into his head. 
The music he had partly composed early that morning, 


while engaged about the ch 


‘ch service, and which he 
had thought would turn out nobly, came to him all at 
once; and fearful of losing it, he turned immediately 
back, with his customary ejaculation, ‘‘ To Him alone 
be the glory !’’ and entered his own house, where were 
already arrived his faithful wife and his beloved daugh- 
ler, Li na. 

The good dame asked with some anxiety, wherefore 
he had returned so soon; and Lena looked as if she 


But 


Father Doles, (it was no less a person,) soon dissipated 


feared she would next have to run for the doctor. 


their fears by informing them that nothing but a new 


musical thought had brought him back. The women 


laughed at this; Lena took his hat and stick, and while | 


her mother helped him to pull off his brown over-coat, 
and to put on his flowered silk dressing gown, not for- 
getting the little black silk cap, she arranged the writing- 


table, and placed on it some fresh paper for his notes. 


Next she brought him a bow] of soup, with a bottle of 


old Rhenish wine, a cask of which had been given her 
father by the gracious Elector, in token of approbation 
of his 

When all was ready, Father Doles embraced his 


services. 


wite, kissed the white forehead of his daughter, and 


they both left biga to his labors. He sat down and 
commenced. his work OP without an inward prayer for 
success, as was his pious eustom. 

He had not been writing very long, when the door was 
opened more hastily than usual, without much ceremony. 
A tall, stately man strode in, and across the room 


to where Doles was quietly sitting. 


Freigang, a merchant and highly respected magistrate. | 


He came near the table, and struck the floor hard with 


his ¢ 


a cordial smile, and said, reaching his hand to his friend, 


ine. Doles looked up from his work, nodded with 


* Salve !”’ 


His friend did not take his offered hand, but cried 


rather angrily—‘‘ Tell me, I entreat you, are you going 


to behave like a vain fellow in your old days, and treat | 


your friends as if they were not deserving of civility? 


There we all are—Weisse, Hiller, and I, and Friedrich, | 


* Translated from the German. 


LAST VISIT TO 


It was Jacobus | 


DOLES. 


and another person; there we all are, waiting and waitins 
for you, and running to the door to see if you were com. 
At last, Breitkop 


comes to ask after you, and you are not come—thou 


ing, and thinking how we should enjoy your surpri 


sight of our newly arrived guest. 


you promised me in the choir you would speedily 
us! The company is impatient; Hiller grows surly; | 
stand there like @ fool; at last Friedrich says, you mus 
have gone homeso here I come and find you sitting 
quietly at work! In the name of decency ! what are we 
to make of you?” 

Doles laughed heartily at his friend’s comical anger 
and then good-naturedly apologised for his ne ole t 
“Do not be angry with me, old friend; I had to wrix 
down my Thema! Bethink you, I am seventy-two, an 
any day may be my last. I must use what time I haw 
and when Heaven sends me a good musical idea, mak 
haste and write down what my old head cannot long r- 
tain. Now I have just finished my Thema, and if you 
wish it, | wil! go with you; though, after all, I am but 
dull company for younger ones, and they must haw 
dined already.” 

“‘ You must not dine at home to-day !”’ cried lis visitor 
“our friends are waiting—you must go to Breitkopf's 
this moment.” 

“ Nay, Freigang, now I think of it, ‘tis a holiday— 
and my wife and daughter must not sit down alone t 
table.” 

“ They know you are going with me; and as for leay- 
ing them alone, I have sent Friedrich to them. He wil 
eat enough for two! So, off with your dressing-gows, 
and on with your coat.” 

* But—”’ 

“But me no buts! I will fetch you a valet who wil 
make you bestir yourself!” so saying, Freigang stepped 
to the door, opened it, and°cried—* Come in!” 

A young man, smal! of stature, and elegantly dressed 
of pale complexion, large, dark, flashing eyes, a banc 
some, aquiline nose, and a mouth that seemed made for 
which he gav 


music, entered quickly. The voice 


cheerful greeting to Father Doles, sprang to his 
side, was music itself. 

Doles started from his seat with an exclamation 0 
joy: his grey eyes sparkled, his cheeks flushed, and 4s 
he embraced the young man, tears of delight rolled dow! 
them. 

“My Wolfgang!” he cried, “my dear, good son. | 
am rejoiced to see you once more ” 

Freigang laughed, as much as to say, “ See, my poi 


; ; - 
is gained now! 


. nent, and 
Lena and her mother came in at that moment, @® 


ran to welcome the stranger. As soonas her father had 
released him, the lively girl clapped her hands over ™® 
eyes, standing behind him, and cried— 

“Who is this, Wolfgang—can you tell?” 

“ A lovely, mischievous little girl !” answered Mozat 
laughing, ‘‘ who calls herself Lena, and shall give me* 
kiss !”’ 


and took his revenge. 


and turning round, he caught her in his a 


oie. ke ae ; me 
“Ts your wife with you this time?” asked Made 


} Doles. 
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MUZART S LAST 


“No, I have not brought her with me,”” answered 
vart, while he assisted Doles to arrange his dress. 
he is not fully recovered from her last winter’s ill- 

ness. Ah! how often she wishes for you, good mother ; 

you would hardly believe we could feel so lonely and 
desolate in so large a city as Vienna!” 
“Why do you not come and live here?”’ asked Lena 

We 


Your wife 


impatiently, “where we all love you so much. 
would never let you feel lonely or desolate. 
should like us all, and IT would keep your boys with me. 
Be advised, Mozart, and come to live in Leipzig.” 
“You are always couleur de rose, Lena,” said the 
mposer, laughing; “‘ but I should find it harder to get 
away fhan you imagine. In the first place I could not 
leave my Emperor, and in the next, as far as art is con- 
cerned, one can do in Vienna as he cannot well else- 


where.” 


“Hem,” muttered Freigang, “we are not badly off 


as to music, here.” 

“By no means,” said Mozart, earnestly, ‘and most 
excellent music. Your church music and your concerts 
re unrivalled—may I never live to see the day when 


But 


vou know, father,’”? he turned to Doles, “ while your 


they shall be talked of as a thing that is past! 


lists and connoiseurs stand among the first; as re- 
gards the public and the popular taste, you cannot com- 
pete even with the Viennese, much less with mine ex- 
cellent friends of Prague and Munich. I hope and trust 
these matters will change for the better in time ; just at 
present, I at least find it my interest to prefer Vienna, 
Munich, or Prague.” 

“It is as you say, dear Wolfgang,” replied Doles; 
“they call our Leipzig alittle Paris; but we must plead 
guilty to some northern coldness and caution, and this 
excessive prudence it is which hinders us from following 
immediately in the new path you have opened for us.” 

“And yet I have reason to quarrel with the Viennese,” 
interrupted Mozart. ‘My Giovanni can testify to 
that.” 

“Shall I 


a I have hea 


to you,” said Doles, “ that as much 
of this opera, though it surprizes, 
astonishes, charms me, does not, to say the truth, quite 
satisfy me 2” 

The composer smiled; his old friend began to criti- 
cwe, when he interrupted him— 

“Why, have you heard the opera piecemeal in this 
way? After Idomeneo, Don Giovanni is my favorite—I 


might say my master-piece! But you must not hear it 


piecemeal; you cannot judge of it except as a whole.” 


“For my part, I am delighted with your Figaro,’ 


said Lena; “itis sung and played every where here :! 


you may hear it in the streets on every barrel organ. I 
‘ng it myself on the piano;” and therewith she began 
carelessly to sing— 


** And my glass still flattering, tells me, 
That I am not such a fright!” 


“Lena! Lena!’ said her mother, shaking her head. 


but Mozart cried— Bravo! go on, little one!” and 


ging to the piano, he began to play. They went through 


te duet, and at the end Freigang applauded heartily. 


- 


VISIT TO DOLES. 


Then he took Father Doles under one arm, and the 
composer, still humming, under the other, and bidding 
the ladies a friendly “ Adieu!” departed. 

‘¢ What acharming man is Mozart !”’ exclaimed Lena, 
and still singing her favorite tune, accompanied her 
mother to the dining room, where they found Friedrich 
just arrived. 

After a social dinner at the house of the hospitable 
Breitkopf, Mozart's publisher, the friends adjourned to 
the celebrated Rosenthal, where Goéthe, as a student, 
used to amuse himself. The pretty Swiss cottage was 
not then built; but on the place where it now stands, 
was pitched, in the summer months, a tent or pavilion, 
spacious enough to accommodate a large party of ladies 
and gentlemen in case of a sudden shower, or when they 
sought refreshment from the heat. 

Madame Doles and Lena, Madame Freigang and her 
daughter, Cecilia, went early to Rosenthal, accompanied 
by Friedrich, and prepared for the arrival of the gentle- 
men. It was a pleasant little party; the guests were 
all in high spirits; even the stern Hiller, who some- 
times appeared something of the cynic, was heard to 
burst into frequent laughter at Mozart’s sallies of humor 
and impromptu verses. Friedrich, a lad of about 
eighteen, and the favorite pupil of Doles, stood near the 
composer, and listened smiling, though now and then he 
looked grave when Mozart’s gayety seemed about to 
overstep the bounds of decorum. 

In the midst of their talk Hiller became suddenly 
serious, then turned about quickly, as if he had a mind 
to go back, before they entered the tent. Freigang 
caught his arm, and cried— 

“ What is the matter with you, Hiller? Right about, 


you do not part from us ‘till after sunset.” 
“é ] 


cannot bear to look at the good-for-nothing fellow !” 


“ Let me alone!’ answered the stern old man. 


Freigang followed the direction of his 
friend’s finger, and burst out a laughing. “Ha! Mo- 
zart!” he cried, ‘‘ look yonder; there comes Hiller’s 


‘“ At whom?” 


favorite !”’ 
A man was coming towards the company; he ap- 
proached with very unsteady steps, but did not perceive 
|| them ’till he stood directly before them. He seemed 
about thirty years of age, perhaps older; was slender 
and well formed, but his features were sharpened and 
| pallid, and his whole person bore the marks of excessive 
dissipation. His oiled cloth cap was placed sideways 
on his uncombed head; his coat had once been a fine 
one, but lacked much of the lace belonging to it, and 
several buttons here and there; his satin vest was 
| frayed and torn; his rumpled collar, the cravat was 
entirely wanting, as well as the rest of his attire, bespoke 
a slovenly disregard to comfort or cleanliness. 

“ Bon jour, monsieur?” cried Freigang, as this dis- 
gusting object came near, 

The man stood still, rolled up his meaningless eyes, 
contracted his brows, and at length shading off the sun 
with his hand, looked inquisitively at the speaker. After 
a few moments he recognized him, and with a low, cere- 


monious bow, from which he found it difficult to recover 








MOZART S LAST VISIT TO DOLES. 


himself—*‘ Most worthy sir!” he said, ‘‘ at your service Ht among his soldiers, and had not the brutal corpora] {| 
—I am your humble—servant !”’ i impudence to beat me! Sir, I assure vou, such trey. 

“You seem to be in deep thought,” observed Freigang, ' ment soured my feelings, and to this day, when J ay 
laughing. playing, I often think of my wife and the King, and tix 

“ He is drunk, the wretched dog!” muttered Hiller, || Corporal with his heavy cane! Excuse me then, sir 
greatly disgusted. for if I do take a drop too much now and thea, 'tis 

“If Tam not mistaken,” stammered the man, “I || drown my sorrows at Gertrude’s scandalous behavior 
have the honer—to salute—the most excellent Director | Let us part good friends, old gentleman ; mind not trifes 
of music—Monsieur Hiller—yes—I am right—it is he! I shall be happy to see you at any time at my house in 
I am happy—to speak with your exceellency! I am Windmill Street, No. 857. 1 am sober every day, ‘till 
highly pleased at the—unexpected—pleasure of this || eight o’clock; come and see me, and if you like a dance 
meeting !”” | [ will play for you; my violincello is a capital old instr 

“I am rot,” retorted Hiller, angrily; ‘‘I would have H ment, a venerable Cremonese, full toned and strong 
walked a mile out of the way to avoidit. I do not feel || Your servant, sir.” Therewith the drunken musician 
honored at being in such company.” i walked on, leaving Hiller undecided whether to laugh 

“‘ Nay, Hiller,” remonstrated Mozart. or be angry. 

** Let the excellent Director scold as muchas he likes,” The company sat down to a collation under the tent 
said the stranger, indifferently, and speaking more fluently |, Mozart was astonished to find Cecilia grown so much 
than at first; ‘‘ what is in the heart, must come out of! The last time he had seen her was at Berlin, five years 
the lips; and after all, I must allow, Monsieur Hiller || before. She was then a pretty child, but now a ven 
has indeed some little cause to be vexed with me! You || beautiful girl. It is not for words to paint that frest 
must all know, I ran away with his foster-daughter! I 4 innocent beauty, the pledge and effect of an unsullied 
am the famous violincellist, Mara, the husband of the | soul. 
famous singer, who'ran away from me some time since She had grown a woman, and her manner was changed 
with a miserable flute-player—” | from girlish vivacity and frankness, to womanly dignity 

“Is it possible?” cried Mozart, astonished and || and reserve. Mozarf did not, however, like her drop- 
grieved; ‘can this be Mara?” | ping the familiar ‘‘ Du,” (Thou,) and ‘ Wolfgang!” it 

“‘ At your service, most worthy master—eh? what is | conversation with him. 
the little man called?” said he, addressing Doles. | Why do you not still call me Wolfgang?” asked h 

Doles answered—“ It is the chapel-master, Mozart, | ‘‘ Lena calls me so, and is she not of the same age wit! 
from Vienna.” | yourself?” 

Mara lifted up both hands inamazement. “ The lit- But Cecilia said ‘“ Mozart,” so prettily, it sounded 
tle,” he cried, “the great Mozart—who has composed | like music from her lips. The composer soon learned 
such splendid quartettos? who has composed Don Gio- | to reverence her as the gifted and cultivated woman, as 
vanni, and I know not what!” | well as to admire her as the lovely girl. Nor had he 

“The same!” answered Weisse; and Freigang ad- || reason to complain of coldness or constraint when once 
vised Mara to look at him straight, for he was worth || she became interested in the conversation. The hours 
taking some pains to see. flew swiftly to that social party of friends, and twilight 

Mara seemed overpowered with his respect ; he took | came too soon upon them. 
off his soiled hat and making a low bow, said to Mozart, As they went forth, Cecilia took gre’: arm and 
“I have the honor to be—your—servant! You see me) whispered— 


to-day for the first time en canaille; I need not apolo- “ How charming he is, Lena! do you not lov him 


, ‘ = ‘ “anthia 97? seas — <= rravely, and 
gise to you, for you know how apt good resolutions are ||“ Ah, Cecilia!’ answered her friend, gravely, and 
to melt away in a bowl of liquor!’’ The composer shaking her head, “ take care you do not love him too 
= s 


colored slightly. “Another time,” continued the tip- much—you know he is sometimes fond of playing the 


pler, you shall see me with my best face, and hear how | flirt.” 
I can handle my instrument; ‘till then, I have the honor Cecilia blushed, and smiled incredulously, but s#¢ 
to commend myself to your friendly remembrance !”’ nothing. The gentlemen accompanied the ladies © 
the house of Doles, and then went to supper at Breit 


kopf’s. 


He went on past the company, but on a second thought | 
turned back for an instant and addressed Hiller. “ Be-| 
fore we part, most worshipful music-director—I know || —_— 

you have had much uneasiness on the score of Gertrude; | The next day Mozart was showing his friends 
her running away from you was to be excused, as you autograph letter of King Frederick William IL., a 
were only her foster-father! but you would be quite |, Prussia, and a royal present of a gold watch, set round 
shocked to learn in what a manner she has behaved to) with rich jewels. The composer, on his last visit @ 
me, @s Madame Mare, and what I have had to bear on || Berlin, had played in the King’s presence, and this had 
her account! “I wish not to insinuate that she has not || been sent asa token of approbation. Lena clapped bet 
her good qualities or is altogether an ill disposed per- | hands with delight at seeing it, and called her mother 
son—an contraire! She paid my debts once in Berlin, || to admire its magnificence, and Doles expressed eq™ 
but what did that help me? did not the great Frederick || wonder at its splendor, and the liberality of the King 


. + ge vl 
inay he rest ia peace—keep me e@ quarter of a year “Are you pleased with it, father?’ cried Mozar' 


— 
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MOZART S 


‘well, I wil] make it a present to you,”’ and would have 


pressed the watch upon him, but Doles firmly refused, 


saving it was not treating the King with proper respect | 


to give away his gift. Mozart was really vexed that he 
should decline it, and would not take back the watch 
without a grave reproof from Madame Doles. A year 
after, the same watch was stolen from him by a disso- 
jute musician, Stadeler by name, whom he had per- 
mitted to lodge in his house several months, furnished 
him with supplies, and even composed for him a clarionet 
concert. 

After this little matter was adjusted, and the usual 
skirmish between the composer and Lena at an end, he 
and Doles accompanied by Friedrich went to the rehear- 


sal of his concert. 


Many persons are living in Leipzig who are so happy | 


as to remember having listened to that last concert of 
Mozart. 
cheeks glow, in speaking of it. 


bosoms the enthusiasm of youth. 


Mozart was not wholly satisfied with the musicans, 


and he drilled them thoroughly. Once he stamped on 
the floor so emphatically, that he shattered a costly shoe- 
buckle. The performers were vexed, and played 
prestissimo, he cried “ Bravo!” and said to an old 
frend, when he saw him shaking his head—* Nay, 
nay, do not disturb yourself about my strange beha- 


viour this morning. These people are old and slow: 


their work to-night will be a drag, unless I put some fire 


I think 


into them by scolding them out of patience. 
now, all will go off admirably.” 


The bound- 
less applause of the audience, and Mozart's cheerful 


And all did go off admirably that night. 


commendations and thanks, put the orchestra once 
more in high good humor. 

Cecilia, who had already much reputation as a singer, 
sang two airs from Idomineo. Mozart was delighted 
with her. The true feeling of her singing showed that 
she was possessed of genius, that rare and precious gift 
ofheaven; thus he whispered to her father while she 
was singing, and at the end conducted her from the 


stage himself. Cecilia thought the master’s approval 


worth more than the noisy applause of the audience, 


and went home proud and happy. 


Some of the wealthy connoiseurs had ordered a 


splendid supper to be prepared at the principal hotel, in | 


honor of the distinguished composer. When the con- 
cert was over, they carried him off in triumph. 


gang was of the party. Doles relished not scenes of 


mirth, and went home with his wife and daughter, and | 


Cecilia. 


The ladies could not give up talking of the pleasures 


of the evening, till a late hour; and just as Cecilia was | 


taking leave of her friends, a servant came from the 
hotel with a message to Father Doles that the chapel- 
master begged they would not wait up for him, as he 
thould not return home that night. The messenger ad- 


ded, by way of comment— 


“They are very merry yonder; I do not think for a 


te 


I have seen their eyes sparkle, and their | 
It recalled to their | 


Frei- | 
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year past we have opened so many bottles of champagne; 
as for the party to-night—” 

“Very well!” said Doles, interrupting him, and 
dismissed the servant. 

“‘T am sorry for Mozart, indeed,” whispered Cecilia, 
as she bade Lena good night. 

** Never mind,” returned that lively girl, ‘ be quiet 
about it, and I will read him a lesson to-morrow, the 
like of which he has not heard for a long time.” 

The next morning Mozart made his appearance at 
breakfast, pale and haggard-looking; confused in his 
Neither Doles 


nor his wife made any allusion to his dissipation of the 


discourse and looking much ashamed. 


preceding night, and Lena did not venture to show her 
displeasure in the presence of her parents. Yet Mozart 
felt that things were not exactly as they should be, and 


all frankness and openness as he was, he could not long 


disguise his real feelings. He began to lament what had 


passed, half in jest and half in earnest; “ It had been,” 


he said, “too wild a night for him, and to say truth, he 


would have much preferred a quiet evening after the 


concert,” adding, “ but you know, once is not always.” 


replied Father Doles, with a 


’ 


“True, my dear son,’ 
smile, “and if you really enjoyed yourself, the gayety of 
last night could do you no harm. Only, I beg of you in 
future, to leave off in time, and carry nothing to excess! 
Your health is feeble, and will not bear much: take good 
care of it, for the powers of body and mind are but too 
easily exhausted. Remember poor Mara!” 

Mozart looked very grave, and said, somewhat sadly, 
“Ah! there are the ruins of a noble creature! Let me 
die, rather than fall thus! No, I shall remember last 
night—the mischief take swch hospitality !” 

‘* Why, what happened?” asked Doles, anxiously. 

“ You know, father, the invitation was given by the 
friends of art,” said Mozart, with an emphasis of some 
bitterness; “I accepted it as such; the concert elevated 
my spirits, and I went with them. All was well at first 
—we were a set of rational men, met together in the 


spirit of social enjoyment. When the toasts were going 


round, one of the company went out and returned with 


Mara, already half drunk, and set him up to make sport 
for the rest. The poor wretch made me a very ridicu- 
lous speech, and when he was animated by a few more 
glasses of champagne, they brought him a violincello, 
and invited him to play. I wished for some cotton in 
my ears, for I thought nothing else but that I was to 
suffer torture; but it was far otherwise; indeed I can- 
not describe to you my sensations, when he began to 
play—lI never heard the like before. It was music to 
stir the inmost soul. I could not refrain from tears 
through the Adagio; and thought of the witch music 
Tartini heard in bis dreams—so moving, so entrancing ! 
At the wild concluding Allegro, I could have embraced 
the performer. I did not attempt to conceal what I felt.” 
The composer stopped suddenly, as if even the recollec- 
tion moved him. ' 
“* Well, and what then?” asked Doles, at length. 


Mozart bit his lips. ‘‘ Mara then played the varia- 


tions in my Duet from Don Giovanni— La ci darem la 
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mano !’ 1 assure you, even had I not heard his previous 


splendid performance, these variations, played in such a 


manner as showed the most thorough appreciation of 


the whole work, would have convinced me of his being 
a perfect master of his art, and of his instrument, and 
But how did 


the friends of art take it?’”’ here Mozart sprang up highly 


have led me to reverence him as such. 


excited, his eyes flashing fire, though his face was paler 
than ever, “how did they applaud his playing? with 
huzzas and toasts! and when he ceased, they plied him 
with more and more wine, ’till he was beastly drunk 
and beside himself, and then they set him upon all sorts 
of foolery, and made him imitate on his instrument, from 
which he had just drawn such matchless tones, the 
mewing of cats, the braying of an ass, the crowing of a 
cock, and the like, and they laughed to see him degrade 
himself. Oh, shame! shame! And they laughed the 
more when Mara, unable to stand any longer on his feet, 
fell on the floor—and then I, like the rest, drank ’till I 
was reeling,”’ concluded he, with a bitter expression of 
self-contempt. 

“Do you not think, my dear son,” asked Doles, 
mildly, after a pause, “ that the time will come when 
the true artist’s worth will be estimated properly, and 
he assume the dignity he deserves?” 

“It is possible,” answered Mozart, gloomily, “but 
the artist will never live to feel it.”’ 

“You certainly do, Wolfgang ?”’ 

The composer shook his head with a melancholy 
smile—‘ You are mistaken, my dear friend, I do not. 
But I am satisfied that some few appreciate and are 
faithful to me,and I can depend upon them; you for 
example, father, and my fair friends here!” 

Lena wiped her eyes, and said—‘ Nay, Mozart, you 
should not talk so, as if you had but few friends.”’ 

Here Friedrich joined them. 
master, smiling, 


* Here comes another,” said the 


4é 


one who understands me also. May you ever have 
the consolation of real friends, my good lad, and keep 
your spirit free and uncontaminated! Aim at that above 
all things, and do not forget me, Friedrich, when I am 
—one!”’ 


** Never, never!” 


cried the youth, clasping the mas- 
ter’s hand and pressing it to his heart. They then bade 
the ladies good merning, and went out for a walk. 

Lena forgave her friend from her heart, and re- 
solved to spare him the lesson she had intended to in- 
flict on him. 

“T leave it all to you. Do what I told you and be 
silent,”’ said Mozart, in the street, to the lad Friedrich, 
giving him at the same time a well-filled purse. 

Friedrich took the purse, promised secrecy, and 
hastened to the dwelling of the unhappy Mara. Mozart 
went on to pay a visit at the house of his friend, Frei- 
gang. 

“ My father is asleep yt t.”’ said Cecilia, as she came 
into the parlor to meet him. ‘If you will wait a few 
moments, I will awaken him.” 

“By no means!” said Mozart, detaining her; ‘let 
your father sleep on I will pay my visit to you, with 


1 wish to thank you for your admira- 


your permission 
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ble singing last evening. Indeed, Cecilia, | Was 
delighted with the simplicity and taste of your perior. 
mance. I detest the airs and graces so many young 
women of the present day introduce into their songs 
have been so disgusted in Vienna, that I would not hea; 
the singer again in my pieces.” 

“‘How were you amused, last night, after the cop. 
cert ?”’ asked the young lady. 

“Very badly.” 

** How was that ?” 

Here Mozart told her what he had related to Doles 
Cecilia colored, and he saw tears in her eyes as be 
concluded. 

* How cruel,” she said, with noble indignation, “thus 
to take advantage of the weakness, say the vices of a 
man, in whose breast, notwithstanding all his faults, t! 
fire of genius is still inextinguishable.”’ 

“* Cruel indeed !”’ echoed Mozart. 

“But you must not fancy all the world selfish a 
regardless of the artist’s high claims, because some an 
so, who indeed are incapable of appreciating what the 
men, dear Mozart’ 


pretend to admire. Shun such 


shun them utterly! there is no safety in their compani 
ship.” 

*“You mean to warn me?” asked the composer. 
““T only entreat you,” said Cecilia, earnestly; “suet 
association can never profit, but must disturb you. What 
need have I to say any thing? Have not you yourself 
learned by experience, how hard it is to help being 
drawn down in the vortex.” 
truth; but 


Mozart confessed that such was the 


4 


desirous of removing any unfavorable opinion of his dix 
cretion that his fair friend might have conceived from 
his recent act of folly, he entered into an argument 
show her why she need never fear his falling into such 


* 
snares. 


This led to reminiscences of his days oi 
enthusiasm, and the raptures of his past successes. 
Mozart received, as a parting present from Doles, 8 


Thesehe 


prized highly, and laid them carefully in his portmanteat. 


collection of church pieces by the elder Bach. 


The day was passed in quiet conversation with his vener® 
ble friend; in the evening a few came in to bid the mas 
ter adieu, for he was going to start for Vienna with the 
evening post, and that went at nine. 

It was half-past eight, the faces of all the company 
began to grow sad, but Mozart seemed gayer than ever 
Indeed, those who remember this his farewell intervie* 
with his friends, say they never knew him in such high 


spirits. Excitement, even of a painful kind, sometime 


produces such eflects upon ardent natures; and besides, 

the composer wished to keep up the spirits of the rest 
“If we should never meet again,” whispered ( ecilia, 

sadly, and Father Doles responded to her melancholy 


foreboding. 


“ Let’s have no whispering!" cried Mozart, laughing 


* This long metaphysical conversation, and the intervie® 


with Lena that follows in the original, are not exac tly translate 
ble for the pages of this magazine. Indeed. the author ofte® 
uses more freedom than is agreeable to Laglish taste, and need? 
coutinual pruning.— Translator 
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MOZART S 


“| will not hear it. I will give you a toast— Long life, 
and a happy meeting next year!’” 

The glasses were filled, and rang as they brought 
them together. Some one observed the sound was like 
knell. Mozart brought his down impatiently on the 
table and shivered it; he laughed again, and hoped their 
friendship would prove more durable than the fragile 
class. 

“Master Mozart!” said Hiller, “ will you not write 
us some little piece before you go, just to bring you to 
ur thoughts sometimes, and remind us of this hour? 
It is possible that we shall never a@// meet again in this 
world.” 

‘Oh, willingly,” answered Mozart. He paused a 
few moments thoughtfully, and then called to Friedrich 
to bring him paper and writing materials. 

Friedrich obeyed with alacrity; the master wrote a 
piece impromptu, while the others were looking on, 
wondering at him, and exchanging glances. 

When he had finished, he tore the paper into five 
pieces, and keeping one part for himself, divided the 
others; to Doles, basso primo, to Hiller, basso secondo, 
Friedrich, tenore primo, Weisse, tenore secondo. 

“Now,” he cried, ‘‘ we have no time to lose; adlons, 
begin!” 

They sang the farewell song of Mozart! Never was 
farewell sung with deeper feeling or with better execu- 
tion. When it was at an end, they all sat silent and 
sad. Mozart was first to recover himself; he started 
up, bade a hasty adieu to all present, and seizing his hat, 
with another broken “ farewell,” rushed from the room. 

His friends still sat, as if stupified by their grief. 
Presently the post-horn sounded, and the coach rolled 
past the window. Their beloved companion was gone. 


In the autumn of that same year they buried the 
venerable Father Doles. 


It was just before the Christmas festival, in the year 
1791, that Lena, now a happy wife and mother, busied 
at home in preparing Christmas gifts, was surprized by 
her friend, Cecilia, who rushed into the room pale as 
death, without hat or mantle. 

“Cecilia!”’ cried Lena, much alarmed, “ what ails 
you—what has happened ?” 

“Read it—read it!’ faltered the breathless girl, and 
putting a newspaper into her friend’s hand, she burst 
into tears, and sank on a seat. 

“The Vienna Gazette,” said Lena, and trembling 
with indefinite apprehension, she looked over a column 
or two, before her eyes lighted on the paragraph. 


“Vienna, December 6th.—Died yesterday evening, the cele- 
brated musician and composer, Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, 
( hapel-Master, Knight of the Golden Spurs, etc., etc., in the 
Mirty-sixth year of his age.” 


» * . * ° * 


The genius of Cecilia was not destined to ripen on 


earth. In another year Lena followed her bier to the 
frave, weeping for the blight of such fair hopes. She 


“as buried near the resting place of Father Doles 


if TO BOLES.--E TC. 


Original. 


THE WARRIOR’S SONG OF PRAYER. 
BY WILLIAM B. TAPPAN 


Come warriors! to the earnest fray— 
Enlisted ye for life, 
Ye must be up for Christ, to-day, 


All ready for the strife. 


Your swords all keen, your swords all bright, 
Your breast-plates girded on— 
Gather ye to the glorious fight; 


A kingdom must be won. 


Come on. as armed veterans do; 
And let the work be warm; 
Your weapons are not frail, nor few; 


Take heaven, itself, by storm ! 


No fear'—twho fears? God's tallest towers, 
Though high, ’tis yours to scale; 
And He, himself, will nerve your powers, 


Against them to prevail. 


In His name, venture rock and crag; 
The faint heart only falls; 
Come on! He’s honored when your flag 


Is planted on his walls. 


Yea, to the cry of victor-cheer, 
Which, conquering, ye shall bring— 
God will bestow approving ear, 


And vanquished heaven will sing! 


Original. 


TO A LADY. 


Tue glory of the earth is past, 
The star of loveliness gone down, 
And Autumn’s clouds and Autumn’s blast 
Have paled the gems of Summer's crown. 
“ Faded” is written on the leaf, 
“Withered” upon each stricken flower; 
And, save the wailing notes of grief, 


No music wakes the forest bower. 


Alas, how changed! But yesterday, 

The fair Earth told another tale; 
Flowers wantoned with the winds at play, 
And perfume breathed in every gale ; 
While woods were waving dark and green, 
And skies their sunniest aspect wore— 

Ah! who that gazed upon the scene, 


Had dreamed its charms so soon were o'er? 


Oh, Lady! never thus may Care, 
Or Time, with thee so rudely play; 
Or Sorrow from thy spirit tear 
The garlands of its Summer day: 
But be thou ever as thou art— 
Unstained of sin—untaught of wo, 
And ne’er the promise of thy heart 
One touch of Autumn sadness know 
New-Bedford, 1841. 
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Original. 


THE STUDENT IN BLUE. 


BY LOUIS FITZGERALD TASISTRO. 

Tue rage for the fantastic in literature has some- 
what abated, and so much the better. The imagina- 
tion is too apt to abuse the fertility of its resources ; and 
even the fertile imagination does not always succeed 
in the fantastic. The first essential condition for wri- 
ting a good fanciful history, is to have a firm faith in it 
oneself; and as one believes in that which he invents, it 
is sure, therefore, to happen, that some combination of 
events too artificially arranged, some conceit too far- 
fetched, or some trait rather too ingenious, will creep 
in, to betray the sceptic in his own tale—the illusion is 
at once dispelled. 

Never will I write a fantastic tale, unless my own 
faith in it be as sincere as in the most common records 
of my memory, or the most ordinary events of my exis- 
tence. Yet do I not, therefore, submit my reason or 
my understanding to the sway of those cold and severe 
spirits who absolutely deny the existence or the truth 
of the fantastic. True it is, that | differ from them, 
by certain modes of seeing, feeling, and judging ; but it 
is equally true, that they differ from me; and I do not 
recognize in myself any glaring and admitted defect of 
organization which should call upon me to submit the 
perceptions of my own senses or my conscience to the 
capricious dictation of a dissenting authority, whose 
ground of opposition may, after all, be no better than a 
presumptuous ignorance. America was a j/antastic 
world before the days of Christopher Columbus. 

Set before me an ignorant man, but confident in his 
own wisdom—as fools generally are—who shall happen 
to have a grain of iron in his eye, “ Friend!” I might 
say to him, “ there is found in Asia Minor, (a country 
which is far from this,) a singular stone, which would, 
in an instant, cure your wounded and inflamed eye, if 
you would but look upon it closely. It is a strange and 
mysterious truth, of which no explanation can be given, 
save that God has so willed it; and it is the only stone 
in all this world which could relieve you.”’ 

“A truce with your old wives’ tales, about an Eastern 
stone !”’ this man would probably answer. “I am no 
subject for the tricks of a Charlatan.” 

You will observe that I have already supposed this 
man to be a fool; which is half-way towards being a 
philosopher. “It happens,” I might then 
“* that, during my travels in far lands, 1 passed this 
mountain, and that L have, at this moment, a fragment 
of that stone set in the ring which I wear; so that 
we are in a condition to make the experiment of its 
virtue.”’ 

So saying, I should advance the Asiatic stone towards 
the afflicted part, and the strange body which caused 
the pain would at once fly towards it; for that Asiatic 
The magnet has properties which 


And 


thus it is with a thousand other powers in nature, which 


stone is the magnet. 
are fantastic to those who have not proved them. 


are known only to the few; and a million of wonders, 


answer, | 


7 IN BLUE. 


still more occult, which are known to none. So mye 
premised, I am ready to relate a Jantastic histor 
which shall contain no invention of mine. Form of ; 
what judgment you please. 

In the year 1829, there lived in the beautiful tow, 
Trim, in the county of Meath, an idiot—a monomanis 
—a fool. He was called Gorman O’Brien, but mop 
commonly in the language of the common people, “ Tly 


Student in Blue,”’ from the circumstance of his inva 


bly wearing stockings of a sky-blue color. He was 


young man of four or five and twenty years of ay 
well as I remember—tall, and well formed, and of ; 
noblest physiognomy conceivable. His thick black } 
brushed away from the forehead—his bushy eyebro 
remarkable for their mobility—his large eyes, full of a 
wild and tender expression, which was only qualified 
by a certain habit of seriousness—the harmony of his 
fine features, and the almost unearthly sweetness of his 
smile, formed, altogether, a combination capable 


inspiring affection and respect, even in that coarse aud 


vulgar part of the populace which follows, with its 


stupid mockeries, throughout the streets of our towns 
the most touching of all the infirmities of man. “ Itis 
Gorman, the Student in Blue,” would they whisper to 
one another, as he passed along; “ the child of 
honest house, who never said evil of his neighbor, 
did him wrong; who, they say, became a fool fron 


over wisdom. Let him pass quietly, that you may not 


|| increase his malady.”’ 


And so, in fact, would “the Student in Blue” pass 
by, unmolested by all, and heeding none; for bis eye 
whose expression no language of mine can paint, was 
never fixed upon the horizon; but up-turned towards 
Heaven, with which the dreamer, (for Gorman was 2 
visionary, ) seemed to hold a secret intercourse, express 
ed only by the perpetual movement of his lips. 
The costume of this poor creature was, as | he 

said before, of a kind to amuse the passers by; espe 
cially the passing stranger. Gorman was the son ol 4 


worthy tailor, whe had spared no expense upon his 


education, encouraged by the great promise of the bos 


and in the design of making him a priest, the fame o! 


whose preaching was, one day, to raise him into Ur 


rank of the Episcopacy. He had, in fact carried off all 


the prizes of his class; and the learned Father 0’ Leary 
often, during the young man’s after wanderings, sought 
intelligence as to the fortunes of his favorite pupil, but 
no cheering answer was destined ever again to reps) 
his benevolent inquiries. The old tailor, who had s 
number of other children, had, therefore, felt himse! 
called upon to retrench in the expenses which he had 
hitherto incurred for Gorman, and he latterly clothe 
him in those chance garments which the opportunibe 
of his trade afforded, or in the cast-off clothes of bi 
younger brothers, elaborately repaired and sorted for 
the purpose. This sort of habiliment, so ill adapted to 
his tall and fine form, which stuffed it, as it were inte 
skin, from which, at all points, it seemed ready to burst, 
and left his arms sticking far out from the narroy¥ 
sleeves of his green freck, had something about it pi 


fully burlesque. 
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THE 


One of the most striking peculiarities of the mental 
weakness of this young man was, that it was apparent 
only in those conversations which turned upon subjects 
of no importance, or in which the mind was occupied 
with familiar objects. If accosted with a remark which 
had reference to the weather, the theatre, the journals, 
the gossip of the town, or even the affairs of the nation, 
he listened with attention, and replied with courtesy ; 
but the words which issued from his lips crowded so 
tumultuously forth, that they fell, before the end of the 
first sentence, into irretrievable confusion ; and express- 
ed an indescribable balderdash, from the mist of which 
he could on no account extricate his thoughts. On and 
on he went, however, increasing in unintelligibility, and 
exchanging, more and more, the simple and logical 
diction of the plain and reasonable man for the prattle 
f the child, who has not learnt the value of the words 
be uses, or the babble of the old man, who has forgotten it. 

And then the hearer laughed—and Gorman stopped, 
without anger, and perhaps without consciousness, and 
ifted his large blue eyes to Heaven, as if he sought for 
inspirations more worthy of him, in that region where 
be had treasured up all his ideas and all his senti- 
ments. 

But not so, when the discourse took a serious and a 
positive direction on some interesting question of mo- 
rality or science; then the divergent and scattered 
rays of that distempered intelligence gathered them- 
selves together like those of the sun in the burning glass 
f Archimedes, and flung such brilliance upon his con- 
versation, as made it doubtful whether Gorman had 
ever been more learned, more clear, or more persuasive, 
even in the best days of his strong and unimpaired rea- 
son. The most abstruse problems of the exact sciences, 
which he had made his special study,) were mere play- 
tings in the grasp of his concentrated intellect; and 
their solution passed with such rapidity from his mind 
to his mouth, that it seemed less the result of reflectian 
nd calculation, than of some mechanical operation, 
produced by the impulse of a touch, or the action of a 
ing. 
h 


shall not undertake to relate certain conversations 


‘pr 
I 


which I held with the visionary, on my daily passage to 


ind from the college, illustrative of the peculiarities 
which I have endeavored to describe in the deranged 
“tucture of the poor scholar’s mind, and in the earnest 
Wish to penetrate, as he expressed himself—* the secret 


‘his double existence.” Let us pass to the more nar- 
uve parts of his eventful life—that is, to those portions 
which the abstractions of the scholar appear in mys- 
enous connexion with striking facts; and of which 
portions, my readers are to form what judgment they 
ease, for I shall only premise that I am very much in 
earnest. 

A month had scarcely elapsed from the day of my 
“st interview with the visionary. It was the very day 
" which recommenced the scholastic year, after six 
weeks of vacation, counting from the first of September, 
tnd consequently was the sixteenth of October, 1829. 
lt was near mid-day, and I was returning from college 
2 &gayer mood than that in which I had approached 


21 


STUDENT 
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it, with two of my companions, whose road home lay in 
the same direction, when, on arriving at a certain open 
space, at which our routes separated, we were simulta- 
neously struck with the appearance and contemplative 
attitude of Gorman, ‘‘the Student in Blue,” who had 
planted himself, like a guide post, in the very centre of 
the space, motionless, with crossed arms, an air of pen- 
sive thought, and eyes intently fixed upon an elevated 
point of the western horizon. A few passers-by had, 
by degrees, gathered round him, and vainly followed 
with their looks, the direction of his, in search of the 
extraordinary object which appeared to absorb his at- 
tention. 

“* What is he looking at?” said one to the other. 

“T will inform you,” said I, shouldering my way 
through the crowd, and approaching the visionary. 
“Tell us, 


such language as might recall him from his lofty specu- 


Gorman,” 1 continued, carefully avoiding 


lationa. ‘* What novelty has struck upon you this 
morning, in that subtile matter of space wherein revolve 
so many worlds ?”’ 

* Know you not, as well as I?” he solemnly replied, 
uncrossing his arma, and slowly describing, with the 
point of his finger, a long segment of a circle, from the 
horizon to the zenith. ‘ Follow with your eyes that 
track of blood, and you will see his Honor, Judge 
Comyns, on his way to Heaven!” 

Judge Comyns, whose trial for setting fire to his own 
house, had created an immense excitement throughout 
the country, was, at that very moment, awaiting the 
sentence of the law, in the county jail of Galway, but it 
was universally believed that the immense influence of 
his high family connexions, would succeed in getting 
him clear; the more so, that a very strong impression 
had gone abroad among the peasantry, that both the 
accusation and the conviction were the result of a deep- 
laid conspiracy. 

At this explanation, the curious by-standers dispersed, 
shrugging their shoulders, and I went on my way, 
marvelling only how Gorman O’Brien should have 
stumbled correctly upon the name of the culprit judge ; 
it belonging properly to the category of those ordinary 
matters of notorious fact, of which he had long since 
lost all recollection. 

That day, my aunt, at whose house I was then 
sojourning, entertained, at dinner, two or three friends ; 
and one of her guests, a stranger in the town, kept the 
company waiting a considerable time. 

‘“‘ Excuse me,” said he, as he at length took his place 
at table; “ there was a rumor abroad on the faith of 
private letters, that Judge Comyns was to receive his 
sentence yesterday; and I waited the arrival of the 
mail. The papers say nothing about it.” 

“ Judge Comyns,” said I, confidently, “died on the 
gallows this morning, a few minutes before twelve, as I 
was on my return from college!” 

“ Great God,” cried my aunt, who was deeply inte- 
rested in the fate of the judge. “ Who can have told 
you that - 

I blushed with confusion, but I had gone too far to 


pause. 
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‘Gorman O’Brien, the Student in Blue,” replied I, 
with a faltering voice. 

I dared not lift my eyes towards my aunt’s face. 
Her extreme indulgence towards me could not re-assure 
me as to the displeasure which I felt conscious my 
heedlessness must cause her. 
she smiling. ‘‘ Happily, 


“Gorman O’Brien,” said 


we need not be disquieted about news coming from 
such a quarter.” 


“Who,” said my aunt’s friend, “is this Gorman 


O’Brien, who records events of two hundred miles dis- 
tance, at the moment, at which, by his calculations, 


?—a sleep walker, convulsionary, or 


they are happening 
a disciple of Mesmer ?” 

“Something of the kind,” replied my aunt, “ but 
m<«re worthy of interest than either. 
and bond fide visionary, a harmless maniac, a poor fool, 
who is pitied in proportion as he well deserved to have 
been loved. Sprung from an honorable but indigent 
family of artisans, he became its hope and pride, and 
promised to justify both. The first year of a trifling 
magisterial office which my brother held in this place, 
was the last of his studies. His arm was weary of 
crowning him, and the varied nature of his triumphs 
added to their value; for it appeared scarcely a labor 


The 


hall of the exhibition was shaken as if it would have 


to him to open all the gates to human knowledge. 


fallen, by the applauses which greeted him, when, 
finally, he advanced to receive the prize for good con- 
duct, and the virtues of an exemplary youth, without 
which all others are as nothing. There was no father 
there that day, who would not have been proud to 


reckon Gorman O'Brien amongst his sons.” 


You have heard of the beautiful lady Marian Glen- | 


roy. She was at the time residing on her estate in the 
southern district of the county, and the glory which had 
gathered about the humble name of Gorman O’Brien, 
directed her choice to him as a fitting person for the 
office of tutor to her son. Unhappily, (but from this 


point of my tale I know nothing, except as the result of 


some very imperfect inquiries,) the beautiful mother, |) 


who had thus rewarded the youthful talent of Gorman 
O'Brian, had, beside her son, a daughter alike beauti- 
ful. 

love ; 


Poor Gorman could not look upon her without 
and conscious of the impossibility that he should 
ever lift himself to her level, he seems to have sought 
relief from the anguish of a hopeless and unconquerable 
attachment, (which has never betrayed its own secret 
but in the first moments of his malady,) by giving him- 
self up to studies davgerous for his reason, to the 
dreams of the occult sciences, and the visions of an 
exalted spiritualism. In the end, his mind became a 
wreck; and, sent home from “ Rose Hall,” (the abode 
of his protectors,) with all the care which his condition 


demanded, no ray of light has broken the darkness of 


his spirit, since his return into the bosom of his family. 


Thus, you see, we need not found our fears upon any of 


his reports; and may dine without alarming ourselves 
about the present one.”’ 
The next day, however, it was known at Trim that 


Judge Comyns had been sentenced and executed. 
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He is a sincere || 


IN BLUE. 


, My aunt greatly feared the impression which migh: 


be produced on me by the extraordinary agreement 
| between this prediction and its event. She spared; 

pains to convince me that chance was fruitful in such 
| coincidences; and she quoted twenty examples of jt 
| which, she said, were arguments only in the mouths of 
ignorant credulity—philosophy and religion alike for 
| bidding their use as such. 

A few days after this, I set out for Paris; and as the 
period was unfavorable to the doctrines of the spiritv- 
alists, I had no trouble in forgetting the “ Student in 

| Blue,” amid the crowd of emotions which each new day 
brought forth, to agitate the heart of society. 

Circumstances, however, brought me back to Trim 
in the spring of 1832. One morning, (1 think it was 

the third of May,) I had entered my aunt’s boudoir, wo 
take my leave of her, as was my custom, before setting 
out on my daily excursion in search of plants and 


! . . . ‘ 
“Poor Gorman,” said she, pointing to the 


insects. 
: : 
| newspaper which she held in her hand, “need no 


'| longer be pitied for the loss of his reason. Better, far 


| 
| better, for him to be the idiot he is, than to have learned 


| the dreadful fate of his benefactress, his pupil, and the 


| beautiful girl, whom rumor names as the first cause of 
| the overthrow of his mind: these innocent beings have 
| swelled the list of those who daily fall beneath th 
Asiatic scourge, which has, within the last month, 
committed so many ravages throughout the country.” 
*“‘T have forborne to 


‘*Can this be true?” cried I. 
speak to you latterly of Gorman O’Brien, because | 
know that you fear the influence over me, of certain 
| mysterious notions which I have imbibed from bim— 
but he is dead !” 

“ Dead!” cried my aunt, earnestly, “ when did he die? 


He had 


remained, motionless, since the morning, in the centr 


} 
| “Three days ago—the thirtieth of April. 
i of the same open space where I met him on the day! 
| Judge Comyn’s death. 


|| and so deep was his abstraction, that no question could 
| 


About four o’clock, his attento 


There was a crowd about him 


as usual, though he preserved the most profound silence 


| draw him out of it. 
| seemed to redouble; and in a few minutes after, be 
| raised his hands towards Heaven with a remarkable 
| expression of enthusiasm or anguish, staggered a few 
| steps forward, as he uttered the names of the three 
victims whom you have just mentioned, gave 4 wid 
ery, and fell. The by-standers crowded round to lit 
him up. He was dead !” 
| “The thirtieth of April, at a few minutes past four 
said my aunt, slowly reading from the journal—* "t 
indeed the day and the hour! Mark !” continued sh 
| after a moment of reflection, and fixing her eyes 
nestly on mine, “do not refuse me one thing which | 
am about to ask of you. If ever, in after life, you sha.! 
tell this tale, promise me, that you will not relate it 45° 
You would but be laughed at.” 
I answered respectfully 


‘ 


| fact. 
| “Ts there any reason,” 
“which should deter a man from publicly avouching 
that which he knows to be a truth?” 
“There is one,” replied my aunt, shaking her head. 
ic which is worth all the rest. It is a truth which is ot 


“no value!” 
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Oonpavis 


THE YOUNG 


WESTON, 


SCHOOLMISTRESS.,. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE 


ORNE. 


WisterRToN having attained a respectable rank 
among country villages, the inhabitants, although they | 
did not feel the:nselves able to build an academy, 
thought that they might, at least, afford to hire a 
schoolmistress during six months in the year, whose 
education would enable her to teach their daughters 
something more than they could acquire at the common 
district school. A committee of three was therefore 
chosen, intrusted with ful] power to procure whatever 
female they thought would answer the purpose, pro- 
vided she could be obtained for two dollars a week, 
besides her board. After making many inquiries, and 
several fruitless applications, they heard of a Miss 
Olivia Weston, the eldest daughter of a widow, with a 
large family, who, it was thought, might be obtained 
for the prescribed price. The distance was eight or ten 
miles, and they started directly after dinner. | 
on their | 
way, Mrs. Weston and Olivia, together with Mrs. 


While the three “‘ committee-men” were 
Parks—Mrs. Weston’s sister—who had waiked a mile | 
to spend the afternoon with them, for she had heard | 
that they were in affliction, were engaged in earnest 
conversation. They were sitting together in the parlor, || 
called, in those days, in the country, the “ best room.” 
The unpainted floor was of an almost snowy whiteness, | 
ind the old fashioned chest of drawers, and the large 
walnut table, supported by a heavy frame as curious as | 
the turner’s chisel could make it, as well as the dozen 
high-backed chairs, glistened with a high waxen polish. 

“Is it true, sister,” said Mrs. Parks, “that Mr. 
Shearwell has threatened to sue you ?” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Weston, a slight color coming | 
to her cheeks, “‘ and it makes me blush to think of it, 
for I always thought it a kind of disgrace to be sued.” || 

“ That depends on circumstances,” replied Mrs. |) 
Parks. 


“Tt is for what you owe him for the piece of |) 


land your husband bought a short time before he died, || 


I suppose.” 


es Yes, and had he lived, he could have paid for it| 
Without difficulty. 


[have succeeded in reducing it to fifty, but it is as| 


It was, at first two hundred dollars. 


impossible for me to pay that small sum at present, as 
“it were a thousand. The truth is, Mr. Shearwell | 


wants to get the land back again, and means to have | 


“I wish it were in my power to assist you, but five 
dollars is all I have, which you are welcome to 'till you | 
can pay me.” : ; 

“No, keep your money; you cannot well do without 


Mr. Shearwell will not take any sum short of the 
whole,” 

“I wish there was some way that I could earn the 
money,” said Olivia. 

At this moment, Mrs. Parks, who sat near a window, | 
remarked that three men on horseback had turned into |! 
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' the lane which led to the house. Mrs. Weston turned 
pale, and said she was afraid they were Mr. Shearwell 


and his son, and an officer, coming to attach some of 


|| her property. 


“Oh, no, mother,” said Olivia, looking out of the 
window, “ they are all strangers.” 

By this time they had arrived in front of the house, 
and having first inquired if the Widow Weston lived 
Olivia 


had always lived in great seclusion, and being naturally 


there, they alighted, and were invited to enter. 


modest and retiring, Captain Mayhew, the eldest of the 
committee, who had two daughters he intended to send 
to school, decided, at once, in his own mind, that she 
would not answer the purpose, and before any thing 
was said respecting the object of their visit, he took his 
two colleagues aside to hold a consultation. 

“She won’t do at all, in my opinion; what do you 
think, Mr. Fielding?” addressing his younger associ- 
ate. 

Mr. Fielding, who was a bachelor of twenty-five, 
being struck with Olivia’s beauty, and pleased with her 
modest deportment, felt by no means so decided on the 
subject, and replied that he thought that they could do 
no less than to ask her a few questions, which would 
enable them to judge as to her literary qualifications, 
and he appealed to Mr. Low. 

“Why, that is my mind, on the subject, certainly,” 


replied Mr. Low. 


‘Well, do as you like,” said the captain; “ but I 
cannot think that such a shame-faced thing will answer 
any purpose.” 

They consequently returned to the apartment where 
they had left the three females, and Captain Mayhew 
being the senior member of the committee, addressed 
Olivia. : 


“The folks in our town, Miss Weston,” 


said he, 
‘have a mind to hire a schoolma’am to teach the girls 
a little grammar and painting, and so on, if they can 


|| get one for two dollars a week that has a real under- 


standing about such branches, and as Mr. Fielding is a 
college learnt man, we should like, 1f you have no ob- 
As to 
the painting, and flowering lace and muslin, and the 


jection, to have him ask you a few questions. 


like, we should like to see a few specimens after we 
have satisfied ourselves as to the other branches.” 
Olivia expressed her readiness to comply with his 
request, and although she was considerably agitated, 
she answered the questions promptly and correctly. 
The captain, to whom grammar and necromancy ap- 
pered equally luminous, could not forbear entertaining 
a secret veneration for those who did understand it, and 


| when Mr. Fielding had closed his examination, be again 


addressed her. 
“I don’t understand grammar and so on, myself,” 
said he, “‘ but I could see that you were not a mite 


more puzzled than if you had been saying your A, B, C, 


and if you can teach the girls how to paint a little, and 
| to flower their veils and ruffles, I, for my part, am wil- 
ling to engage you, provided you are a good speller, 


When I 
was a school-boy, there were not many that could bea 


which, in my mind, is one of the essentials. 
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me on that score, and if you are agreed, gentlemen, I 
will put out a few words to Miss Weston.” 

“ Certainly,” they both replied, at once. 

With eyes sparkling with pleasure, as he recalled his 
school-day triumphs, the captain drew a Webster’s 
spelling-book from his pocket, and selected a number 
of what he considered very hard words. Olivia spelt 
them as readily as she had answered the questions of 
Mr. Fielding. 

“Well, I must say, Miss Weston,” said he, “ that 
you are the master speller I have met with for many a 
day, and now be kind enough to show us a picture or 
two, and so on, for although, for my own part, I don’t 
think painting and flowering of any great consequence ; 
in the eyes of the women-folks, they put the real shine 
on to a girl’s education.” 

Olivia had a cousin several years older than herself, 
who, having a taste for painting, had sought instruction 
in one of the Atlantic cities, of one tolerably well skilled 
in the art of painting with water-colors, and after her 
return she had instructed Olivia. Olivia’s taste and 
skill of hand being fully equal to her cousin’s, she, in a 
short time, became as wise as her teacher, and some of 
her fruit-pieces and groups of flowers, were really 
beautiful. Olivia produced her port-folio, and Mrs. 
Weston ran to get a veil which her daughter had been 
working. 

‘Well, if this don’t beat all that ever I saw in the 
painting line,” said the captain ‘‘ Why, these peaches 
really make my mouth water, and this half of a water- 
melon looks as if I could take a knife and cut off a 
slice. And this veil, too, according to my judgment, is 
as nicely flowered as the one Miss Stebbins bought 


Mr. Low and Mr. Fielding, 


if Miss Weston will consent to teach the school accord- 


when sheewent to Boston. 


ing to the proposed terms, I think we may venture to 
engage her.” 

“TI think we may,” said Mr. Fielding. 

“7 am exactly of the same opinion,’’ said Mr. Low. 
The fifty dollars 


—the want of which had, for several days past, occa- 


Olivia did not hesitate a mement. 


sioned them so rnuch anxiety—could be thus obtained, 
and she would have engaged in any reputable employ- 
ment that would have promised her the same sum, for 
the sake of seeing her mother cheerful and happy as 
formerly. Having closed the engagement, the com- 
mittee rose to take leave, and Captain Mayhew inform- 
ed her that he would come for her the next Saturday, 
that she might be in readiness te commence her school 
on Monday. 

“We shall expect you,” added he, ‘ to board round 
a week in a place, and you can, if you please, stay at 
my house the first week.” 

“ There, sister,” said Mrs. Parks, when they had 
gone, “ you see that there is a way provided for you to 
pay the debt which has so greatly distressed you, which 
will, [ hope, learn us not to distrust Providence; but, 
Olivia, how are you off for gowns ? 
obliged to have some new ones ?”’ 


“I have been th.uking,” replied Olivia, “ if 1 could" 


Shall you not be 
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make out money enough to buy a white muslin dress, | 


shall do very well.” 

‘* Here are the five dollars,” said her aunt, “ whict 
brought, hoping they might be of some advantage ; 
sister about the debt, and you shall have them to by 
the gown and some other notions which I know , 
cannot very well do without. If it ever so happens 
that you can pay me, you may ; if not, it will be just as 
well.” 

The ensuing Saturday, according to agreement, Cap- 
tain Mayhew prepared to go for Olivia, immediate) 
after dinner, telling his wife and daughters that he 
should return in season for tea. 

“Ts it best to put the new tea-set on the table!’ 
said Lois Mayhew, addressiug her mother. 

“La, no; I don’t imagine that Miss Weston is ac- 
customed to much style at home, and if we only have 
things decent, it is enough.” 

‘ Now, mother,” said Martha Mayhew, the younger 
dauvhter, ‘‘do let us have the new tea-set, for I think 
even if Miss Weston is not accustomed to much sty) 
at home, as she is to be our schoolmistress we ought 
to pay her proper respect ” 

“One thing appears very strange to me,” said Lois 
“‘and that is, how Olivia Weston should have a muc! 
better education than Martha and I, for I have been 
informed, on good authority, that she never went to the 
academy but one quarter in her life.”’ 

“« She has probably studied at home,’ 
“ Well, I told fether, when I found they had engaged 


"replied Martha 


her, that if she could not teach painting, I would not go 
to school to her a single day, and I shall not break my 
word,” 


” 


“‘T rather guess she can teach it,” replied Martha, 
“for although father would not tell you when you 
asked him, I saw him smile when you threatened t 
stay at home.” 

“Come, girls, stir about a little brisker,” said Mrs 
Mayhew, “ or you won't have tea half ready when they 
get here.”” 

“1 wonder if she be pretty?” said Martha, quicker 
ing her pace, according to her mother’s exhortation. 

“She is awful bashful, father says,” said Lois. 

“T am glad she is bashful,”’ said Martha, “ for we 
shall know how to sympathize with each other.” 

The conversation was abruptly terminated by th 
arrival of the subject of it. Captain Mayhew intre 
duced her to his wife and daughters, and thoug) 
“awful bashful,” they all thought that she appear 
remarkably well. 

“Shall you teach painting, Miss Weston ?” inquired 
Lois, as they sat at the tea-table. 

“T shall attempt to, if required.” 

“ Did you attend to painting when you went to th 
academy that quarter ?”’ said the same interrogator. 

Olivia satisfied her, relative to the point in questio 

“T hope you have a mourning-piece amongst your 
paintings, said Lois, “ though it is not of much com 
quence, as I suppose I shall paint mine like Eunice 
Hoit’s, if you have ever so many, for her’s is the hand: 


somest one I ever saw.” 
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said Olivia, 


The monument 


“| have only one mourning-piece,” 
«which I copied from an engraving. 
is said to be finely proportioned, by a better judge than 
myself, and it is surrounded by fine and appropriate 
scenery.” 

“[ think, Lois,” said her father, “ that you had better 
paint yours like Miss Weston’s. I don’t think that 
Eunice Hoit’s looks at all natural.”’ 

“J know nothing about its being natural,’ said Mrs. 
Mayhew, “but it is a picture that we want, and I am 


sure that Eunice Hoit’s mourning-piece is a real pretty 


“You will take a few preliminary lessons, before you 
attempt the mourning-piece, I suppose,” said Olivia.” 
“No, indeed, I shall not. 


eda mite of paint or a pencil in her life, before she did 


Eunice Hoit never touch- 


her’s, and I don’t want any thing done better than that 


’ 
$ 


The next day being the Sabbath, Olivia attended 


church with Captain Mayhew and his family. 
once, she was the cynosure of all eves, for every body 
had a curiosity to see how the schoolmistress elect 
looked, dressed, and demeaned herself. Some thought 
that her straw hat, the crown of which was encircled 
with a simple wreath of flowers, would have looked 
better trimmed with ribbon. Others imagined that her 


girlish for one who was about 


muslin dress looked too g 


w undertake the task of 
the grandsires and grandmas, in whose aged eyes she 


appeared more youthful than she really was, wondered 


For | 


governing others, and some of 
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of the hand which held the handkerchief, in the room 
of being furnished with an elbow, was bent in a regu- 
lar curve from the shoulder to the wrist, which, with 
the full short sleeve gathered at the bottom, that ap- 
peared as if inflated to its utmost dimensions, looked— 
so Martha Mayhew said—like a crook-necked squash. 
Each of these figures enjoyed the shade of a huge 
weeping willow, the foliage of which compared with 
As 


the fame of Eunice Hoit’s mourning-piece had gone 


the trunk, had attained a most luxuriant growth. 


| abroad over the whole village, those present who had 


why the committee had got that baby to teach the || 


school. 
> ° 
A hall where balls, councils, caucuses and town 
meetings were held, was fitted up for the school-room, 


and thither the young schoolmistress, accompanied by 


Lois and Martha Mayhew, repaired on Monday morn- | 


ing. About twenty pupils—girls from ten to eighteen, | 


were soon assembled. The forenoon was mostly spent 
in classing. 
y taken her seat, when a girl of fourteen presented 
herself at the desk with a complaint. 
“Mother and Aunt Sally,” said she, ‘ 


put into the first class in English grammar, or I shall 


say I must be 
not come to school, for I am two years older than 
Mary Cole, and you put her into the first class.” 

This girl had just ceased speaking, when a second 


came up to the desk, saying that her mother was not 


willing that she should sit in the seat Miss Weston had 


never seen it, were so earnest to get a peep at it, that 
they rushed simultaneously from their seats, and hud- 
dled round the desk. 


at the idea of having such a truly tragicomical piece 


The vexation which Olivia felt 


introduced into her school as a pattern, could not wholly 
overcome her propensity to smile. It was at the mo- 
ment when exclamations of wonder and delight were 
escaping from almost every lip, that Martha Mayhew 
The 


eyes of all who could approach near enough, were fas- 


discovered the resemblance already alluded to. 


tened upon what her simple remauk had converted into 
a risible instead of a grief-inspiring object, and a merry 
laugh ran round the circle. Lois Mayhew, alone, pre- 
served, for a while, a countenance of inflexible gravity, 
but at last, even she yielded to the contagious risibility, 
and from that moment she abandoned all thoughts of 
copying the ludicrous picture, and concluded to take 
Miss Weston’s mourning-piece for a pattern. 

Though mild and sweet-tempered, Olivia could, when 
necessary, act with energy and decision, and in the 
course of a week, in spite of messages from mothers, 
grandmothers and aunts, she had introduced order into 
her school, and her pupils were beginning to feel a 
desire to excel. If she had been going to receive 
twenty dollars a week, instead of two, she could not 


have more faithfully fulfilled her trust. The method of 


|“ boarding round,” had a great effect in influencing the 


In the afternoon, Miss Weston had scarce- | 


minds of the inhabitants in her favor, for there was so 


| much gentleness and unaffected politeness in her de- 


meanor, joined with that deference to the opinions of 
others, which always sits so gracefully on the young, 
that before the close of the week the whole family were 


‘almost sure to be exchanged from fault-finders to her 


selected for her, and desired that she might be permit- | 


ted to choose one herself. 


. . ~| 
At this moment Lois Mayhew entered, almost out of 


breath, for she had walked more than a mile in great 
haste to borrow Eunice Hoit’s mourning-piece. It was, 


in truth, an unique production. A monument violating 


| better school for twice the sum. 


warmest admirers. It was near the close of October, 
and the term of her engagement had nearly expired, 
when Mrs. Mayhew said to her husband one day, 
“Don’t you think it will be well enough for the girls to 
have a little bit of a party in honor-like of the school- 
ma’am, before she leaves town ?”’ 

“* Well, I don’t know but it would, for I believe there 
is not that person on earth that would have taught a 
The girls, I find, have 


got to be real spellers, though, to be sure, they don’t 


all the rules of architectural proportion, occupied the | 
centre of the large sized sheet of drawing-paper. A | 


female figure, for the sake of uniformity, it may be pre- 


sumed, knelt on either side, each having a handker-|| I tell them, 


chief applied to her face, but in such a manner, as 
hot to conceal the features, which were indeed hideous. 
Each was attired in a short-sleeved robe, and the arm 


take out of kin for that.” 
“T am glad you don’t speak against the party, for 


| Lois and Martha both are all high for having one, and 


as it is best to kill two birds with one 
stone, Lois had better get her best patch-work quilt 
into the frame, and make a quilting party of it. David 
Slade hasn't been here every Sunday evening, lately, for 
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nothing, and he will have his house-frame ready to raise 
in a week’s time. For my part I don’t think it will be 
amiss for Lois to be getting her things ready.” 

“Well, David is a smart, likely chap,” said the cap- 
tain; “‘ I will say that for him, and if he and Lois have 
a mind to make a bargain in the matrimonial line, I 
cannot say that I have any objection.” 

“Yes, David is smart, as you say: but he is not a 
whit smarter than Lois. There never was a better wife 
than she will make, and Martha is equal to her any 
day.” 

The girls heard from their mother, with great delight, 
that their father consented to their having the party. 
The important point to be settled now, was, whether 
tea and its accompaniments should be handed round, or 
placed upon the table. The captain was summoned to 
take a part in the consultation, and, as in the multitude 
of counsellors there is safety, even little Pete and Jim | 
were allowed, now and then, to put in a word edge- 
wise. . Lois and Martha were strongly in favor of 
handing the tea round—the captain set his face deci- 
dedly against it, Mgs. Mayhew had a leaning to the 
wishes of the girls, and the boys alternately joined with 
each, according to the cogency and plausibility of the | 
arguments. 

‘‘I don’t see why we should not be as genteel as 
Betsey Turner,”’ said Lois, “‘ and she had the tea handed 
round to her last party.” 

“Did she have it handed round, though?” said Mrs. 
Mayhew. 

‘‘ To be sure she did, and all the first girls in the vil- 
lage agreed to follow her example for the future.”’ 

‘“‘ There does seem to be a little something in that,”’ 
said Mrs. Mayhew, addressing her husband, “ for if the 
girls don’t have the tea handed round, people will think | 
that we feel as if we had no right to rank ourselves | 
with the first in the village.”’ 

The captain not only made a very sensible reply to 
this suggestion, but took occasion, in quite a long and 
eloquent speech, to urge the necessity of preserving the 
ancient simplicity of manners unimpaired, which were 
alone suitable for a republic. “ Fellow townsmen,”’ 
said he, forgetting, in the heat of his eloquence, that he 
was not in the hall, surrounded by the fathers of the 
village, “‘I tell you that simplicity is the bone and 
sinew, and so on, of a flourishing republic.” 

At the close of this sentence, little Pete w hispered te 
Jim, saying it was equal to a fourth of July oration. 
The captain went ow with increasing vehemence, but 
was suddenly brought to himself by hitting his hand 
against a pint mug that eat on the table, which fell on 
the floor, and was dashed to pieces.”’ 

“ There, the blue and white mug is gone,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Mayhew. ' 

“Never mind,” said the captain, “ I am able to buy | 
another,” but the thread of his discourse, like the mug, | 
was irreparably broken. The girls took the opportu-| 
nity to renew the argument in favor of handing round | 
the tea. It was certain that the captain was a little | 
abashed in congequence of breaking the mug, “ well, | 
girls, upoa the whole, you may hand the tea round, for, | 
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as you say, there will be so many, that all cannor . 
down at the table at once, and if you hand it roy 
there will be but one job of it. There must be , 
proviso, though—your mother and I must have our jw 
in a room by ourselves on the table, for, likely as no: 
if 1 undertake to hold my cup and saucer in my hand, | 
shall spill my tea or make some other blunder.” 

“‘T am of your father’s mind on that score,” said Mys 
Mayhew; “it is enough for you young folks to fol! 
new customs—we had better stick to the old.” 

There was a great deal to be accomplished during th 
intervening time. Lois had a muslin cape to finis! 
working, which she wished to wear on the occasion, and 
there were sponge-cake, cup-cake, pound-cake, « 
dough-nuts, as well as a variety of pies and tarts, whi 
they intended should be particularly nice, to be prepared 

The wished for day arrived, and by one o’clock in the 
aftereoon, from twelve to fifteen young girls were seated 
at the quilt, nimbly plying their needles. Olivia was 
the number, and at first her presence occasioned a degre 
of restraint but this soon wore off, and the gay jest and 
merry laugh enlivened, without interrupting, their em: 
ployment. The beaux of the village were by no means 
excluded, though only a few of them thought of going, 
till after tea. George Harris, the schoolmaster, Charles 
Fielding, the quondam “ committee-man,” David Siad 
the suitor of Lois, and Abram Slade, his cousin, were 
the only exceptions. It was not until after much per- 
suasion on the part of David, that Abram consented t 
vo before tea. 

“Come Abram,” said David, “the girls will expect 
me, for I promised them I would be there to"ea, but! 
don’t like to go alone.” 

“Well, call and get the schoolmaster and Fielding to 
go with you, then.” 

‘They have been gone this half-hour,” said David. 

‘No, cousin David, I had rather wait and go with 
the strongest party. I never was any great hand at 
bowing and scraping, and if I go into the room withs 
dozen others, the girls won’t mind whether I behave 
genteel or not.”’ 

“Oh, I will goin first, and you can follow close behind 
me. You know there is a kind of understanding between 
Lois and me, and if I am not mistaken, you would like 
well enough that there should be between you and 


Martha.” 


“ Martha is a pretty girl, that is a fact, but I don't 


know what to make of her, for though she blushes # 
on the 


eaay, she likes a little fun, and when she has bee 
most sociable with me, I have sometimes half mistrusted 
she was laughing at me in her sleeve.” 

“Oh no, Abram, I guess she never laughed at you 
Come, your freedom suit has got the first fresh gloss 08 
yet, and I heard Martha say it set complete.” 

“Did she, though? I have a good mind to go with 
you, cousin.” 

“ That's right, Abram.” 

« Well, come along with me to my room, and I will be 
ready in less than no time.” 


, 
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OLIVIA WESTON. 


“There, how do I look?’’ said Abram, after he had 
attired himself in his freedom suit. 

“ Complete !”" 

“Do I though, cousin 7” 

“Yes, you do—that’s a fact.” 

Abram’s mind was greatly relieved when they arrived 
at Captain Mayhew’s, on account of making his bow, for 
they found the Captain with the school-master, and 
Charles Fielding in an apartment separate from the | 
quilters, engaged in discussing the affairs of the natian; || 
they, therefore, by invitation of the host, seated them- 
selves near by, and appeared to listen with great atten- i 
tion. David, however, stole a glance, now and then, at |) 
Lois, who was passing in and out making preparations 
for tea; and Abram ventured once or twice to look into 
the next room through the open door, which was oppo- 
site him, where the girls—Martha amongst the rest— | 
were diligently employed at the quilt. In about fifteen | 
were requested to walk into an adjoining apartment. 

“Why, I thought they told us tea was ready,” whis- 
pred Abram to David, “ but I don’t see a sign of a 
table, or any thing to eat.” 

Abram seated himself by David's side in great aston- H 
ishment, which was soon ended by the entrance of Lois ' 
waring a large tray with tea. Martha soon followed 
with the tarts, cakes, and dough-nuts. 

“Now David,” said Abram, “ you would not have i 
got me into this scrape, if I had known it beforehand. | 
Why did you not tell me that we were not going to have 
any table to eat off of ?”’ 

“IT did not know it myself,” replied David. 

“Did’nt you though, cousin?” 

“No, I certainly did not.” 


a —. 
“Well, I know no more how to act than a fool,” said |! 


Abram. 

“Oh, all you have got to do, is to keep an eye on || 
Fielding or the schoolmaster. If you do as they do, you 
will be sure to do right.” 

Mindful of David’s advice, perceiving that Fielding 
took a dough-nut, Abram took one too, though at the 
same time he cast a wishful eye at the hearts and | 
rounds, nicely sprinkled with loaf-sugar. David was 
listening attentively to something a girl was saying to | 
tum, when Abram jogged his elbow. 

“T've lost my nut, cousin,’’ whispered he, “and I} 
believe it rolled away t’other side of your chair—do 
look and see if you can find it.” 

“Never mind,” said David, “ let it go—something | 
more will be passed round soon.” 

Owing to the pertubation occasioned by losing the nut | 
\bram forgot to balance his cup and saucer evenly, and 
David pointed out to him that he was spilling his tea. 

“Fire and tow, so I am. Now tis a fact, David, I 
bad rather lay stone wall all day than to go through the 
operation of drinking tea without a table,’”’ and with an 
ur of desperation he sat his cup and saucer on the floor 
while he pulled his handkerchief from his coat pocket | 
‘wipe the perspiration from his forehead. A pretty 
damsel who happened to notice his distress, with feel- | 
‘8g8 of real compassion, rose and politely requsted him 


' tion. 


| with one who sits listening to Charles Fielding. 


to exchange seats with her, at the same time pointing 
out the benefit to be derived from a work-stand next 
the chair she had left. He complied with alacrity, and 
finished his meal with comparative comfort. 


“It was soon discovered after tea, that it was very 


| inconvenient for so large a number to quilt by candle- 
Sos ° . » > P 
light, and the side pieces of the frame being detached, 


the whole was conveyed from the apartment, and then 
commenced the amusements of the evening. Pawns, 


cross-questions, and other pastimes promotive of mirth 


| were introduced, and many were the pledges which, 


for the most part, were by no means reluctantly re- 
deemed. Sut some of them having soon redeemed 


their pledges, had nothing to do ’till the play was fin- 


ished, but look on, or amuse themselves with conversa- 


George Harris, the schoolmaster, is seated by 
Martha Mayhew, and he regards with evident admira- 
tion the handsome and cheerful countenance directed 


towards him, with a look of earnest attention, as with 


|| enthusiasm he describes to her the distant home of his 
childhood. Many a sparkling glance is directed towards 


them, accompanied with a wink and a peculiar smile, 


'which speak as plainly as words, that they think that 


the schoolmaster is a little smitten. Abram observes 
this with the rest, but the pretty girl who offered to ex- 


change chairs with him, appears likely to fairly sup- 


,plant Martha Mayhew, evidently, much to her own 


satisfaction. As for David Slade, and Lois Mayhew, 
affairs have arrived just at that crisis which produces 
consciousness, and they seldom ventured to look in a 
direction where they were likely to encounter each 


other’s glances. Although many of the girls possess 


much beauty, there are none who can bear comparison 
, 


None 
where the mind and the heart beam so brightly from 
the eye, or speak so eloquently on the varying cheek. 


How very expressive are those rich, ruby lips, even 


|| when they breathe not a word. 


“What a very handsome couple Mr. Fielding and the 
schoolmistress would make,” said a girl who sat oppo- 
site to them, to one of her companions. 


“ So they, would,” was the reply, “ and I should not 


, be surprized, if instead of attending Miss Weston’s 


school next summer, we should attend Mrs. Fielding’s 
wedding party.” 
Olivia remained at Captain Mayhew’s that night, and 


after breakfast the captain taking his wife aside, said, 


“T have got to step over to Deacon Dison’s, a few min- 


utes, and you may tell Pete and Jim to harness the 


horse, and so on, before they go to school, for I suppose 


| Miss Weston feels in a hurry to get home, now she has 


finished her school.” 

“ Oh, you need not give yourself any trouble on that 
score,”’ replied his wife. “ Mr. Fielding will see to 
that, I will warrant you.” 


“ Well, to tell you the truth, something of the kind 
did pop into miy head last evening, as you and I stood 


‘at the door to see the sport, when I saw them talking 


together so sociable, and if they take a liking to each 


other, Lam glad of it; for Charles is a worthy young 
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man, and as for Olivia, I set almost as much by her as 
I do by our own girls.”’ 

“So do I, for there—she has such a taking way with 
her, people cannot help loving h or.” 

Mrs. Mayhew was right in her conjecture, for in less 
than half an hour Charles Fielding made his appearance 
in a fashionable chaise, drawn by a fine spirited horse, 
and in a few minutes having taken an affectionate leave 
of her friends, and in return, received their warm- 
hearted adieu, Olivia was on her way to her maternal 
ab de. 

Mrs. Weston, with the avails of her daughter’s 
school-keeping, was enabled to pay Mr. Shearwell, and 
take up the mortgage which she had been obliged to 
give in default of payment. Afier Olivia’s marriage, 
being somewhat lonely, she invited her sister, Parks, 
who was a widow, to come and reside with her. 


When Olivia returned to Winterton as a bride, 


Captain Mayhew welcomed her very heartily, and told 


her that he thought Charles Fielding the luckiest school 
committee-man that he ever knew, for he not only ob- 
tained a schoolmistress, but as pretty a wife as was ever 


in the village. 


Original. 


PLEASANT SIGHTS AND SOUNDS. 
BY ISAAC M’LELLAN, JR. 


BIRDS. 
BRIvviantT flutterers! in whose pluines 
All the rainbow glories blend, 
Happy is the life ye lead, 
From its opening to its end. 
In the forest gloom profound, 
Your light carols cheer the air, 
And the deepest, loneliest nook, 
Brightens when your song is there 
Where the sombre evergreen 
Casts its shadow o'er the sod, 
Where the solemn larch and fir, 
(Seldom by man’s footstep trod) 
Heave their leafy mass of gloom, 
There the wild-bird’s mellow throat 
Lends a life, and spreads a bloom 
With its cheerful ringing note 
And the grove so dim and sad, 
When it feels the tuneful charm, 
Lists delighted, and is glad 
In the sweetly-warbled psalm, 
Where the chrystal-bubbling brook 
Up among green pastures flows, 
Bright with many a lovely nook, 
Oft thy merry descant rings ; 
And each sparkling wave that pours 
er its rocky basin’s brim, 
Joins in one melodious gush 
With thy deep enchanting hymn. 


Oft the wildly-calling jay, 

Of the wood-dove's broken strain, 
Wake the slumbering echoes there, 
*Tili they all reply again, 

And th’ upspringing larks repeat 
Their soft matin melodies, 

Hasting the new morn to greet, 


As it gilds the eastern skies. 


AND SOUNDS. 


Where the verdant meadow spreads 
Thick and high its waving grass, 
Freshened by the winding stream, 
Clear as the transparent glass, 
Long the merry boblink sings, 
Long the full-voiced blackbird trills, 
Aad the lovely-piping quail, 

Every pause with music fills. 

By the mossy rural roof, 

’Mid embowering orchards smiles, 
O’er which the o’er-leaning elm 
High its trembling foliage piles, 
When the flushing beam of morn, 
Pours a radiance o’er the scene, 
And the yellow glow of eve, 
Brightens all the living green ; 
Many a liquid-voiced bird, 

Lifts its swelling anthem high ; 
Many a morning chant is heard, 


Many an evening song floats by. 


THE SEA BEACH. 


Far the bright unwrinkled sand, 
Spreadeth out its yellow floor, 
Glittering in the radiant sun, 

Like the sparkling Indian ore ; 
Smooth as the rich marble pave 

In a royal palace seen, 

Smoothed by many a curling wave, 
Smoothed by the high billows green 
On thy firm and rounded breast 
Mortal footstep leaves no print, 
Nor the rolling wheel a trace, 

Nor the crushing hoof a diat, 

That a wave cannot efface. 

Well | love the lonely beach, 
Following the extended shore— 
Listening where the breakers beat 
Their rude measures on the sand. 
Now the sleepy billow comes, 
With a faint sigh to the land, 
Scarcely ruffling with its lip 

The bright grains of chrystal sand ; 
Sighing, panting, on the beach, 
Glad its journey’s end to reach. 
Scarcely the receding wave 

Doth the bright-hued pebbles stir 
That so prodigally pave 


The fair borders of the sea. 


Richly is thy margin decked, 

With the gaily tinted shell, 

Whose smooth pearly lips are tinged 
Gaudier than the rainbow’s hue. 
Thick the flaunting sea-weed lies, 
Clinging to the slippery rock, 
Streaked and colored with rare dyes— 
Dyes the sunset clouds that mock. 
Thick the sea-tuft waves its plumes, 
Thick the sea-fan opes its fold, 

Soft with pink, and rich with gold; 
Bright the prickly sea-egg spreads, 
O'er the mottled spangled sand ; 
Bright the branching coral shines, 


O'er the far extended strand. 


Lonely by the main I sit, 
Gazing o'er its heaving haste, 
Marking the full-flowing sail 
On its ocean voyage waste— 
At my feet the bursting surge 
Rolls its snowy feathery crest, 


Beating still a solemn dirge, 
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On the unwrinkled beach’s breast. 
Now a fisher’s skiff I see, 

With distended sail pass by. 

Now a richly freighted ship, 
Where the ocean meets the sky, 
Rising on the rolling surge, 

At the blue horizon’s verge. 


It approaches! and I trace 

All its complicated gear, 

The dark rigging and tall spars 
That against the skies uprear ; 
O’er its lofty topsail flies 

High the starry-spangled flag, 
Pointing to the wished-for port, 
With its light-house crested crag. 
All who walk her tossing deck, 
Wearied with the ocean foam, 
Gazing on that distant speck, 
Sigh impatient for their home. 


Sitting by the tumbling sea, 

Many a sea-bird’s voice I hear, 
Mingling with the sea’s lament, 
Notes melodiously clear. 

Now the white-winged sea gull plies 
Fast his rustling wings o’erhead ; 
Fast the little beach-bird flies, 
Frightened by the stranger’s tread. 


Now the white-plumed ring-necks skim, 


Swift in airy circles round, 

And the whistling plovers pass, 
With their never-ceasing sound— 
And the sea-mew and the hawk, 
Hover o'er the breaker’s roar ; 
And the long-limbed herons stalk 
Through the shallows of the shore. 


THE WOODS. 


Deep amid the arching woods, 

It is pleasant to recline, 

Where the dewy-twinkling leaves, 
With the early sunbeams shine, 
And the bending grass around, 
Laden with its weight of tears, 
Gleams as if with diamonds crown’d, 
Or with orient pearls inlaid. 
Fragrant then the breath of morn, 
Blowing over perfumed fields, 
When each lowly herb that springs, 
Grateful incense freely yields, 

And each bloomy wilding flower, 
Waving by the river’s brink, 

To the wooing breeze, a dower 

Of the choicest odor brings. 

By the hedge that skirts the way, 
Thick the damask wild-rose blows, 
By the margin of the brook, 

Thick the snowy lily glows; 

In the meadow’s verdant lap, 

Thick the flowery strawberries bloom, 
And their soft delicious seent, 

Yield the wild fern and the broom. 
Thick as the blue stars of heaven, 
Are the purple violets sown, 
Pouring from their honied cups, 


SIGHTS 


AND 


Or the pine’s impervious shade, 
Or the quivering mountain ash, 
Pleasant is it to be laid. 

Silent then the drowsy air, 

Silent then the song of birds, 

For the blazing noontide glare, 
Sends them to their leafy homes; 
Silent then the locust’s drone, 
Silent is the wild-bee’s hum, 
Hushed is the grasshopper’s chirp, 
Hushed the beetles’ drowsy drum 
Silent all the insect world, 
Winged gnat and buzzing fly ; 
Every little wing is furled, 

*Till the sultry heats are by. 
Listlese thro’ the steaming wood, 
Graze the tardy-footed kine, 

Glad in the deep stream to lave, 
Panting in iis cooling flood, 
Shaking then their reeking flanks, 
To some thickets’ dim retreat, 
Marching in a lengthened line, 
Wend they on with slothful feet. 
Soon the erashing branch's sound, 
In the tangled thicket’s maze, 
Tells that in the noonday heat, 
They have ceased to roam and graze. 


Deep amid these leavy woods, 

It is pleasant to recline, 

When the western sun gets low, 
Sinking to its late decline, 

All the glorious sky is fleck’d, 
With a prismy gorgeous group ; 
Every sailing cloud is deck’d 
With a rainbow hued festoon ; 
Purple is each fleecy fold, 
Melting to the rose-leaves flush, 
Painted then with virgin gold, 
Bright and beautiful to see! 
Lovely picture! fading fast! 

Ere th’ enraptured eye may feast, 
Soon each pink and carmine streak, 
Melteth in the darkening west, 
And the scarlet-cinctured cloud, 
With its rim of ruddy gold, 
Melts and faints, as twilight’s shroud 
Closes round the sunset throne, 
*Till the gay pavilion dies, 

In the gloom of evening skies. 


Deep amid these lonesome woods, 

It is pleasant to recline, 

Where, at night, the mourning winds, 
*Mid the waving tops repine, 
Swelling now a solemn blast, 

Like the organ’s sounding peal, 
Sinking now in tones so low, 

Scarce upon the sense they steal ; 
Then how lovely to behold, 

The bright stars their lights illume, 
While the round unclouded moon, 
Scatters with bright shafte the gloom; 
Grandly then the shining gleam, 
Gilds the old majestic wood, 

Tinging with its glimmering beom, 
All the lonely solitude! 


Incense to the breath of morn. 


Wuew we meet with better fare than was expected, 
It is pleasant to recline, '| the disappointment is overlooked even by the scrupu- 
When the sultry beams of noon, || lous. When we meet with worse than was expected, 
On tlie drooping forests shine ; i philosophers alone know how to make it better.—Zim- 
Then beneath a shadowy beech, } 
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Deep amid these shady woods, i 


merman. 





ANNETTE 


Original. 
DELANCY 


ANNETTE 


BY F. A. DURIVAGE. 


CHAPTER I.—A DEATH-BED. 


A eLoomy night in November was setting in upon the 
town of Ramvilliers,in France. The rain fell in torrents, 
and the wind, blowing in fitful gusts, rattled fearfully the 
antique casements of a venerable house in the suburbs, 
against the roof of which the huge bare branches of a 
plane tree beat incessantly. 
that desolate mansion lay an old man upon his death- 


bed. 


for the sufferer gasped for breath, and, as his filmy eyes 


The curtains of the bedstead were drawn aside, 


roved from object to object, he muttered something about 
the gathering darkness, and desired the female atten- 
His 


somewhat past the middle age, strong and healthy, 


dant to bring more candles. nurse was a woman 
whose fine personal appearance, and dark and decided 
countenance, offered a painful contrast to the wasted 
form and sallow features of the man who was fast pass- 
ing away from the stage of existence. 

““Annette not come yet,” inquired the sufferer, in a 
weak and querulous tone. “ I cannot last much longer 
and I must see the child, be fore I die. Hark! was’nt 
that the rattling of carriage-whcels?” 

“Ay, ay—like enough,” muttered the dying man. 
I loved it 
well, and [ could not bear to lop a single limb from its 


When I am laid 
But the child, Gertrude, 


“That tree was planted on my birth-day. 
majesticstem. But what matters it? 
low, the axe will do its duty. 
did you indeed send for her?” he inquired, raising him- 
self painfully in the bed, and fixing his darkening eyes 
upon the attendant. 

“Did I send tor her, M. Delancy? Certainly I did, 
and it is time she were here. Your interest in that gir! 
seems to increase as your time shortens. From the 
hour you brought her home, six years ago, you seem to 
have been wrapped up in her welfare. Truly your 
deceased sister could not have left her in better hands. 
You have done well by your niece.” 

“‘ Gertrude!”’ cried the dying man, “ she is not my 
uiece—she is my child, my only child !”’ 

“I suspected this long ago,”’ muttered Gertrude to 
herself. 

* Hear 


energies, 


me!’’ cried the dying man, rallying his 
last effort. 


“ Twelve years ago, when I was poor and struggling 


with what seemed to be a 


with the world, I met the mother of Annette. She was 
poor as myself, but of her loveliness and worth I need 
not, cannot speak. We have parted—was it not for 
ever? I swore to make het 
self-interest led me to wrong her. All my worldly 
expectations were based upon the favor of a rich uncle, 
who had formed ambitious views for me in life. To 
have made a mésailliance, would havewuined me in his 
estimation for ever. So, though I married the mother 
of Annette, it was in secret. The pangs of concealment 


preyed upon her gentle soul, yet did I not repent until 


And in a lone chamber of | 


mine, but the demon of 
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the death-blow was stricken and I followed her Corpse tr 


an untimely grave. My uncle died; but with th 
caprice of a miser, he left all his wealth—that wea; 
for which I had bartered my peace, and the life of ty 
only being who ever loved me—to a distant relative 

struggled on to a moderate competence, but the memor 
of the past has overshadowed my life like a cloud, and 
it hangs now, gloomy and dark, over my death-bed, and 
But my child—i js 


The accursed 


pride which has ever held me back when I would ha 


blots out my hopes of a future. 


not too late to make reparation to her. 


stepped forward to do justice to the living and the dead 
has now, in my last hour, decided me. Hear me, Ger 
trude, and if you fail to do my behest, the curse of 
dying man cling to you through life and choke your dying 
prayer! May your death-bed be as desolate and dar 
as mine. My breath is failing fast, but hear me 
yonder escritoire, at the back of the right-hand drawer 
is a spring, press it and a secret receptacle will disclos 
itself—in it you will find two papers, one, a dosumen 
authenticating my marriage, the other a will in favor 
Annette. Possess yourself of these and see them duly 
registered—executed. Clutch them as if your life d 
pended on your fidelity; do this, and my blessing, ' 
blessing of all good angels be upon your head. | 
say no more—the room grows dark and close. Mor 
light, more light! Stay—J shall soon have light enoug 
But Annette—where is she ? Oh! for one parting gla 
at her sweet face! But it is too late—all is dark— 


God! I am dying—”’ 


He fell back heavily upon his pillow, the rattle sounded 


hoarsely in his throat, and 


the man of this world hai 
passed away to the mysterious next. No gentle hand 
closed his eyes upon their last slumber, and they remained 
wide open, gazing fearfully in the direction of the eser- 
toire. The cold and worldly woman was alone in t« 
apartment. The fire burned fitfully upon the hearth 
stone, and the light played flickeringly upon the fac 
the dead. Now it seemed as ifa frown passed over the 
yellow countenance, but gll was still and motionless. 
‘‘ Fool,” mutgered the housekeeper. “ Did you thivk 
I toiled for you year after year for the sake of the paltry 
wages your avarice afforded me, or for the interest | 
And did you think your last 


will and testament was to supplant that in my laver 


took in your well-being ? 


which I made you sign in a moment of delirium’ 
Shall this child of thy folly be reared on the mone; 
destined for my own? Never! But I must be que’ 
the notary will be here anon, and the time for acto" 
is of the briefest.”’ 

She hastened to the escritoire, opened it, and drew 
forth the papers, substituting a document which 
She then relocked the rece? 
tacle, and sat down to the perusal of the paper 
After she had read them she held them to the lan 


took from her bosom. 


hor 
he 


and the flame was on the point of consuming t 
when a sudden noise inthe street caused her to 
Looking up, she fancied she saw the eyes of the des 
glaring upon her with a look of fearful me : 
“} wil 


“] cannot destroy them!” she muttered; 
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keen them, but so safely, that no one but myself 
shal! ever dream of their existence.” And concealing 
them in her drese, she went to the window and saw 
acarriage draw up to the door. “It is Mademoiselle 
Annette,’ she muttered to herself. 


sooner, and perhaps my own child would have been 


“Ten minutes 


a beggar.” 


CHAPTER Il.-—-A DECIDED STEP——-NEW FRIENDS. 


The funeral of M. Delancy was conducted with ap- 
propriate solemnity, and the notary of the village, 
having discovered the will which Madame Bonand had 
deposited in the escritoire, it was duly read to the as- 
smbled mourners. It was found that the small pro- 
perty of the deceased had been bequeathed to his 
fyithful housekeeper, on whom it was enjoined to rear 
Annette with care and kindness. The decent grief 
of the lady and the kindness she bestowed upon the 
little girl in public, sufficiently proved the judgment 
of the testator, and the villagers departed from the 
house of mourning to disseminate praises of the good 
housekeeper throughout the circle of their acquain- 
tance. But when a few weeks had elapsed, poor 
Annette was made to experience the bitter change 
which had core upon her fortunes. The housekeeper 
was unkind and harsh, and upheld her daughter, Juliette, 
in the perpetration of every petty tyranny upon her little 
charge. The most disagreeable tasks were imposed 
upon her, and she was forced to eat her scanty and | 
bardly-earned meals in utter loneliness. Her 


plaints, which were indeed few and only extorted by | 


com- 


the hardest usage, were uttered to deaf ears, and 
Juliette finally completed her unkindness by strik- 
The natural spirit of the poor 
Yet she smothered 


ing the little orphan. 
child rose at this intolerable insult. 
her indignant feclings, and for a day or two went 


But 


the had arrived at a crisis of her destiny—she had 


about her tasks with her usual silent industry. 


endured, until endurance was no longer a virtue, and 
she had resolved upon her course. The child of | 
eleven years had learned to think. | 
It was a wild and stormy evening, Madame Bonand | 
with her daughter, and a few friends, were making 
merry in the best room of the old mansion, when || 
litle Annette, with a single change of clothing, and 
& few provisions in a small hand-basket, tied on her || 
cloak and bonnet, and issuing stealthily from the | 
back gate of the garden, bade fare well for ever to the 
dwelling of her late protector. She took her way 
directly to the little village church which raised its | 
grey spire towards the frowning heavens, across the 
face of which the rack and mists were hurrying fitfully. 
She passed through the ruinous gateway of the church- | 
yard and paused by a recently erected monument. | 
As she scattered a handful of flowers on the marble | 
lab, the moon broke forth from the grey clouds and | 
poured down a flood of light upon the child and the | 
Cenotaph. 
“ The quiet grave!" she muttered, with a tone of | 
deep feeling, as if it were suddenly matured by the hour |! 


4 


| compelled her to look up. 
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“ T ought not to weep because my good 
for the Curé has 


and the scene. 
uncle is sleeping there quietly, 
taught me that the good lie down to wake among 
angels. But I cannot lie there by his side, for life is 
before me—a weary life—for now my uncle is gone, 
who will take care of Annette 7?” The iron 
tongue of the clock, striking the hour of ten, roused 


‘“‘T must make 


rm wr 


her from the task of contemplation. 


|| haste!” she cried, gathering up her basket hastily, as 


the thought of pursuit intruded upon her mind, “ or 
they may overtake me and bring me back to that 
fearful scene of suffering.” 

Poor child! little did you think how lightly those 
heartless beings you had left wonld think of the suf- 
ferings of the poor wayfarer thus early thrust forth 
upon the world to struggle for existence. For a mile 
or two the child ran onward with the utmost speed, 
not daring to cast a look behind at the misty spire 
and the wintry tree-tops of Ramvilliers. Weariness at 
length came upon her and she cast her eyes around 
in the hope of discovering a shelter for the night. 
Nothing better offered than a half-ruinous outhouse the 
appendage of a deserted building, through the crannies 
of which, the night wind whistled with a mournful 
melody. A little heap of straw lay in the corner, and 
this was to be the couch of one whom, a short time back, 
“the winds of heaven were not permitted to visit too 
roughly.” Concealing her precious basket, and offering 
her guileless prayer to heaven, she threw herself upon 
the straw, and never did sleep come to her more quickly 
when sheltered by the roof of her kind protector. She 
did not awake until sunrise, and starting up, she emiled 
at the pleasant aspect of the country, seen through the 
unprotected door-way of her humble lodging-house. It 
was a fine frosty morning, and her young blood danced 
merrily through her veins. In high glee, she resumed 
the road, and after walking several miles, sat down by 
the sunny side of a wood and opened her scanty store of 


provisions. She was so deeply engaged in her meal, 


that she did not notice the approach of a foot traveller 


until his jovial “holloa!” sounded close to her ear and 
Already an acute physiogno- 
mist, she scanned his features intently. He was a stout 
sunburnt man, clothed in a coarse grey cloth, evidently 
the garb of a farmer, and carried a stout cudgel in his 


hand. 


inquired the stout pedes- 
trian, “‘ what are you doing here 7!’ 
“ Eating my breakfast, as you see, sir,” was tho quiet 


“Well, my pretty lass,” 


| answer. 


“« And you seem to have a deuced good appetite. But 
where do you come from?” 

“From a place I never wish to see again.” 

“ Well, but where are you going ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Somewhat sharp for her years,” muttered the far- 
mer to himself. “ Has no idea of trusting @ stranger 
too far. However, I like her the better for that.” 

“ Don’t you want some breakfast?” inquired Annette, 
offering him a large piece of cake. 

* Thank ye, but I never take the road so carly without 
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laying in a good stock of provender. 


” 
. 


Many thanks to 
you, however 
Annette now put up her basket, and, having broken | 
the ice, proceeded to question her acquaintance in turn. | 
“* Where do you come from ?” 
“Umph! I might answer as cautiously as yourself, 
my child. But Pierre Beauchamp has no secrets, thank 
God! 


legacy left me by an old uncle. 


I’ve been to the South of France to secure a! 
And I’m going back to 
Bondy, where I live. I’ve been gone three weeks, and 
I’m impatient to get home.” | 

“Ah! how glad you'll be to see your wife and chil- 
dren.” 


’ answered the 


“ Yes, glad enough to see my wife,’ 
good Pierre; but he paused before he continued, in a 
tone of regret, “as for childen, my pretty one, I have | 


none to welcome me.” 


“Is Bondy far from 


Annette was silent for a while. 
Ramvilliers ?” H 
“ Ay, ay, a long way, my child. But why do you} 
ask ? 


farmer, seating himself beside the child, and taking her | 


Come, tell me all,’ continued the good-natured 
tiny hand in his own huge brown palm. ‘‘ Something || 


must have gone wrong to send such a tender little | 
chicken as yourself abroad so carly of a winter's day. 
Come, now, I’m your friend, little one, and if you stand 
in need of one, I'll be a father to you.” 

A tone of kindness was the key to Annette’s heart. 
Her pent-up feelings found vent in a flood of such tears 
as childhood only sheds, and then, with the confidence 
of an innocent heart, she recounted her litile history, || 
that, simple as it was, touched the soul of the good 
Wiih a delicacy hardly to be looked for, she 


concealed the names of the actors in the brief drama of | 


Pierre. 


her life. 


’ 


ey 
“God bless you!” cried the farmer, taking the child 


in his arms. “ This is a fortunate hour for both of us. 
You are just such a little girl as I have sighed to call 
mine. My dame will be right glad to receive me. || 
Only come with me, my darling, and you shall be my | 


child.” 


* Only let "em darken my doors !”’ shouted Pierre, as || 
though he | 
prudently left the sentence unfinished, the expression of 


” 


he grasped his sturdy cudgel, “and V'll— 
his countenance was very satisfactory. ‘‘ But, come, | 
we must be stirring, child. At the next cross road we 
shall meet the diligence, if we make good speed.” 


“What! are we going to ride in a nice carriage?” 





eried the child. | 

“ Ay, ay, a nice carriage that goes three miles an hour | 
“ But that’s | 
nothing to the way my long-tailed Normandy mares | 


and be hanged to it,” replied the farmer. 


shall whisk us over the ground when we get home. | 
' 
| 


And you shal! have a nice little pony to ride on—and 
my wife will be so glad to see you—and old Agatha— || 
and Cesar, my old dog—capital fellow—@nd the ducks, | 
and pigs, and chickens—come along!”’ 

And seizing the willing hand of Annette, the jolly far- 
mer strode along the bighway, ehuckling boisterously 


; 
cudgel, and one or two cumbrous attempts at pirouettine 


_and here comes my dame, and Cesar too. 


| must be play-fellows. 


| self, child.” 


| Annette sprang to her embrace. 


| are taking more than your share. 
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|| all the while, with an occasional flourish of his cakes 


to the infinite delight of his little companion, who cop. 
sidered him the funniest old gentleman in boots she had 


ever seen. 


The diligence met them at the cross road, and littl. 
Annette continud to be delighted with her new friend. 


Moreover, at the hotel where they dined, she formed, 


| new acquaintance. This was a lad of fourteen, travelling 


to Paris with a servant of his father, to enter one of the 
metropolitan seminaries. Eugene de Merville was 4 
lively youth, who showed our heroine and her protector 


In half 


an hour they had related their little histories like chil. 


some civilities, and they were soon intimate. 


dren in a fairy tale, and when Eugene mounted his hore 


he took a vary romantic leave of Annette, and promised 


| to come and see them at the farm-house of Bondy, much 
to the delight of the hospitable Pierre. 


The sun had nearly touched the verge of the horizon, 


| when Pierre shouted to the conductor of the diligence 


to stop, and alighting with his charge, pointed out a 
farm-house on the edge of an extensive wood. 

“‘ Look up, Annette !”’ he cried, “ there is your home, 
How are 
old fellow?” 


bounded towards him, and expressed his joy at the meet- 


you he exclaimed, as a huge wolf-dog 


ing, by a thousand rough gambols. ‘“ Annette and you 


He’s rough and honest like my- 


As he finished these words he was locked in the em 


braces of his happy help-mate, from which he freed 


|| himself with a hearty kiss on both her cheeks. 


“‘ Look here, dame, isn’t she a pretty creature. You 


| must be kind to her, for I love her already like a child.” 


The good woman held out her arms with a smile, and 
Long and lovingly was 


she caressed, while the sturdy farmer looked on with 4 


|| smile and a tear. 


he cried at length, “ you 


I shall be jealous of 


“Come, come, Annette,” 
you, little puss.”’ 

The child quitted the arms of the female, and holding 
a hand of each of her new protectors, tripped gaily be: 
tween them to the farm-house. The orphan had found 
a home. 


CHAPTER ILL.-——-THE GUEST-—-FIRST LOVE. 
Five years—a long time to the weary and world- 
forsaken, had rolled over the heads of the peaceful i 
mates of the farm-house at Bondy. The playful git! of 
eleven had grown up to the grace and bloom of swett 
sixteen, still playful and pure as in her earliest days, 
with warm feelings anda cultivated mind, the idol of her 
rustic friends, and the light of her rural dwelling. Pierre 
loved to gaze upon her blooming cheek, and clear blue 
eyes, and swore that the music of her silver singing 
laugh, was more melodious than the song of the lark 
or the nightingale. The long winter evenings we™ 
cheered by her mirth, or enlivened by her reading and 
her conversation. The very hinds blessed her presence 
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end old Agatha, the attached domestic of the family, 
eniled more frequently than she was wont, at the 
sprightly sallies of the adopted child. She declared at 
ae same time that the rustic couple were spoiling her, 
and giving her an education far beyond her station. 
What was the use of her singing, and embroidering, and 
Better. make cheese 
But 
Annette was one of those happy beings who can take a 


painting and foreign languages. 


and butter, and understand cooking and washing. 


great deal of spoiling, and, while she neglected not her 
domestic duties, insisted upon her right to certain ac- 
complishments, and there was none but Agatha to gninsay. 
Even the latter relented somewhat, when, devoted to 
the task of pleasing her, Annette would warble some 
old Provencal lay, which she had caught up from the old 
woman, and embellished with her fine musical taste, 
‘till it caught a thousand new graces from her vo'ce and 
style. On these occasions the old woman would wipe 
her spectacles, and clear her husky voice, and declare 
that little Miss Annette had really a fine voice and taste, 
und sang very well the songs she taught her, though the 


music master would be the spoiling of her. And with this | 
litle salvo to her vanity, her objections would cease for | 


the time. 

One pleasant summer morning, when the birds were 
abroad and musical on every bough, a solitary horseman 
was seen upon an eminence in the road, engaged in con- 
versation with a peasant, while he pointed occasionally 
vith a whip to the farm-house, which he seemed to 
rconnoitre from afar. At length, putting spurs to his 
worse, he galloped up to the grange, and yeigning in his 
Old Cesar, 
the watch-dog, did not receive him with his customary 


loaming steed before the gate, alighted. 


weivility, but even saluted him by a wag of the tail and 
iemurely followed his footsteps into the house. 

The stranger was a dark-haired, handsome young 
man of nineteen, with the air and dress of a finished 


rentleman, but with nothing of an aristocratic hauteur in |, 


bismanners. Annette was in the hall when he arrived. 


The young man sprang forward and caught her by the | 


tand, while she drew back, blushing and astonished. 


“What! cried the stranger, “have five years | 
¥rought such a change in my appearance, that you have | 


forgotten Eugene De Merville ?” 
“M. De Merville!” cried Annette, with a little 


coquetry in her air. “ Ah! I remember now. I met 


you once before at the inn where the diligence stopped | 


with my—my father, on the road to Bondy.” 

“Yes, mademoiselle, the very same. You were very 
‘ommunicative then—not at all reserved. You are of 
course, somewhat altered in that respect, but I am 
ifraid that I am the same—atill the same careless, idle 
tawrien that I was then. 


orgotten you nor your invitation, and behold me here 


However, I have neither 


tfter a lapse of five years, to redeem my promise.” 

Here Pierre entered on the scene and grasped the 
“sitor warmly by the hand. 

“I see you have not forgotten me, my old friend,” 
ried De Merville, gaily, as he returned the hospitable | 


pressure. “ And this, I presume, is your lady. 


"i me to salute her.” 


| gentleman’s horse. 


| be that of the preceptress. 


| good Agatha very great injustice. 


Per- | 
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Annette had disappeared. Was it to arrange her 
dress? 

“I'm delighted to see you,” cried the farmer. “ Here, 
Jean, Martin, Eustace, some of you, take care of the 
Walk in, M. De Merville, and be 
seated. I hope you’ve come to spend six months at 
least.” 

De Merville smiled. ‘I shall not put your hospitality 
to too severe a test,” he replied. ‘I can make you 
but a short visit. The health of my only surviving 
parent is precarious, and now that my education is com- 
plete, | must devote the greater portion of my time to 
the grateful task of being a companion to him in his 
solitary chateau.” 

“ Well, be that as it may, you shall enjoy yourself 
while you stay,” said the farmer. ‘ There’s glorious 
fishing in the neighborhood, and plenty of shooting in 
the forest. My sporting days are not over yet, and I can 
handle the gun and rod with something of my former 
skill. The time shall not hang idle on your hands, 
believe me.” 

In a few moments, Annette re-appeared, her exceed- 
ing loveliness partially heightened by the rustic finery 


||in which she had dressed herself in honor to their dis- 


tinguished guest. Eugene was charmed and astonished 
to find that her mind had been so highly cultivated, and 
when in the evening, her musical talents were called 
into requisition, he could not repress his delight at her 
performances. Accustomed to the brilliant and too- 
highly cultivated strains of the salons of Paris, he was 
astonished at the effect produced by simple and natural 
means, and her Provencal ballads pleased him much 
more than the bravuras to which he had so long been 
forced to listen. At the close of her songs he was 
apturous in his expressions of applause. 

“ Very fair, very fair indeed,” said Agatha, “ though 
it ill becomes me to say, for I taught it to Mademoiselle 
myself.” 
ad | 


then, the execution of the pupil is so brilliant, what must 
If you could de prevailed 


“Indeed?” exclaimed the young man, gravely. 


upon to favor us, madame, I should esteem it the greatest 
obligation.” : 
Agatha coughed, and excused herself on account of a 


hoarseness, while Pierre threw hirnself back in hia chair 


}and laughed heartily. 


‘“‘Come, dame,” he cried, “ strike up, and parbleu ! 
I'll accompany you upon the tongs and shovel, as they 
do in Flanders. Ah! M. De Merville, you ought to 
hear her sing—the ravens hang their heads for very 
shame, and old Cesar howls as if he had been shot— 
runs away into the forest, and we don’t see any thing 
of him again for a month.” 

“For shame, father,” cried Annette, “ you do the 
She only sp aks the 
truth when she says she taught me all Provencal songs.” 

“ And if so,” replied De Merville, “ we are all indebted 


to her for the delight of this evening.” 


This turn in the conversation was infinitely gratifying 
to old Agatha, who, on taking leave of Annette that 
night at her chamber door, was very warm in her praises 
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of De Merville. 


own heart—not one of your harum scarum young fel- 


‘*A young man,”’ she said, “ after her 


lows, who think a woman passé at thirty—a good dis- 
cerning young gentleman with all the true politeness 
of the ancien régime.” 

“ And you must be an excellent judge,” replied An- 
nette, “ for I dare say you had a good chance to play the 
critic, for you must have been surrounded by suitors in 
the days you speak of.” 

“ Ah! Mademoiselle, it is no use speaking of them,” 
said the old woman, with a shake of the head, “but I 
had partners enough at every féte I attended—and, be- 
tween ourselves, if I had listened to the advice of my 
friends, I might bave been now—” 

“A notary’s wife?” inquired Annette. 

* 2 
And with a chuckling laugh she hob- 


“Better than that,” replied the old woman. 
notary’s widow.” 
bled away to her dormitory. 

What visions flitted through the head of Annette as 
she laid her tresses on her pillow that night, I will not 
pretend to say; but I am very sure that Eugene De 
Merville thought of her to the last of his waking 
moments. 

“‘She is lovely as a houri,’’ said he, “and her mind is 
as pure and bright as her person. But what am I or 
what can I do to render myself acceptable to such a 
being.” 

How long does the humility of a young gentleman of 
great personal attraction and accomplishment last in 
auch acase? My lady readers may reply. 

Eugene De Merville arose at an early hour the next 
morning, and I cannot conceal the circumstance that his 
toilette was made with rather more than his customary 
care. Annette, too, met him at the breakfast-table upon 
equal terms, for she was bent upon playing the hostess 
to her first guest with all due honor to the part she had 
undertaken. The meal went through merrily, and, that 
concluded, the good Pierre insisted upon taking De 
Merville over his farm, while, not to be behind hand in 
civility, Eugene was very lavish in his praises of the 
turnips, corn, potatoes, and poultry. With dinnercame 
another chat with Annette, and then an afternoon’s shoot- 
ing. Moonlight and music made a delightful finale to 
the day, and this may be taken as a sketch of the daily 
life the young Frenchman led for a brief delicious period. 
I ought to add, that he very soon found out that Annette 
was a capital horseman, and so he very speedily chal- 
lenged her to an exhibition of her equestrian accom- 
plishments, which resulted in a long but not wearisome 
gallop over many a mile of hill and dale. Nor was this 


a solitary excursion—for he appeared to experience a 


suddenly and unaccountable curiosity to visitevery pjc- 


turesque locale in the neighborhood, and as he was a 
perfect stranger to the place, it was of course very pro- 
per for the young lady to do her best to prevent his get* 
ting lost in the by-roads and quiet paths of the vicinity. 
Ah! those are very dangerous expeditions for the #us- 
ceptible. The gallantries of assisting to mount and dis- 
mount are so fascinating. I have little fear of a brushing 
gullop, bat when the horses and their riders are tired of 
when the soothing twilight hour is ap- 


bard gallopping, 
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'imminent peril to the lady? 


'such repeated shocks, J fear he cannot sustain anotne 


severe attack of diseage. 


is suddenly torn from it, the heart must indeed be ca# 


proaehing, and the steeds instinctively approach earch 
other and the ear is inclined, that the regular beat of the 
hoof may not interrupt the subdued conversation, “ some. 
how or other” that conversation is apt to take a ver 
interesting turn, and afterwards, when the welcome 
home is reached, the hand of the Cavalier is very apt t 
grasp the fair fingers of his companion, as he assists her 
from the saddle, with a more than necessary pressur 
and how can those fair fingers be withdrawn withow 


Believe me, love seats 






himself as often in the saddle as in the fawteiul, and | 





am not sure that he ought not to be depicted as a dim 





nutive jockey, with most exquisite top-boote and a beav- 





tiful little riding-whip. But this is a digression. 





Then there were rambles after wild-flowers in the 





pleasant glades of the woodland, which possessed even 





a greater charm for Eugene than the more active excur- 
And did this unchecked intimac 


arise and continue without any detriment to Annette’: 





sions on horseback. 






peace of mind? Was the form and memory of Eugene 








De Merville to pass away like the feeble image of 





dream dispelled by the events of the succeeding da 








The time approached which was to test the state of ber 





feelings towards Eugene. One morning he returned 
from Bondy, whither he had ridden unaccompanied 


He brie# 


informed Madame Beauchamp that he had received 







with a grave and melancholy countenance. 







intelligence of the illness of his father, which made it 





incumbent on him to return home without delay. He 





inquired for Annette, and was informed that she had 





taken her book to a little summer-house in the garden 





ther 


a favorite resort of her’s in pleasant weather. Thi 
He found the lad 


seated at a rustic table on which lay a smal! volume 






the young man bent his steps. 







open, but not, as it seemed, engrossing her attentor 
The sound 






for she sat apparently absorbed in revery. 






of his step upon the gravel walk around her, and she 






turned towards him with a pleasant smile, that disap 






peared as she observed the melancholy and embarras+ 







ment of his expression. 





“ Pardon me, M. De Merville,” she said, com 


mencing the conversation, “ but you rode over to Bond 






to obtain intelligence from home; I trust it was saur 






factory 7 


“So far from it,” replied Eugene, “that it is o! 







character which commands my immediate attentio 






which imposes on me the painful necessity of bidding 


an abrupt adieu. 





Ih+ oh 
My father is alarmingly ill; & 


the 





you 


letter which 





unwelcome information, * 






conveys 









written in the hand of his steward 
“ Indeed! 


trust you may find him better than you appear to 8° 





I am pained to hear this, and sincere 






pate. 
“ Hardly so, I am afraid. 





His health has sufferes 







He has never been wel #* 
the death of my poor mother. Ah! Mademowwe 


Beauchamp, when the object of a lifelong attachmest 








. f hie 
Inheriting the feel? 


be 
of my father, I can foreshadow my own fate in se? 






which can survive the shock. 
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event. 
ne whom I respect—admire—nay, hear me, Made- 
moiselle Beauchamp—dore—yes, love devoutly.” 

Annette averted her eyes from that gaze of melan- 
choly, passionate devotion. 

“ Annette! Mademoiselle Beauchamp! pardon me,” 
sinking beside her, and taking her unresisting hand in 
his, “ pardon me, if I have dared to avow hopes which 
my looks must have interpreted long ago. But my soul 
is above disguise, and I could not leave you in this, my 
biter hour of woful presage and aflliction, without 
confessing all I felt—all I dared to hope, and learning 
from you my doom or my happier destiny.” 


“M. De Merville,” 


was choked, her bosom heaved, and she sobbed bitterly. 


murmured Annette, but her voice 


“Gracious Heaven! I have deeply offended you!” 


cried the young man. “I have misinterpreted your 
kindness to a chance acquaintance, and outraged your 
feelings. If so, again I ask your pardon, and will bid 
you a respectful adieu.” 

But the hand which he again pressed, was not with- 
drawn—the eyes, tearful but beautiful, were lifted to 
his face with the firm confidence of innocence. 

“M. De Merville,” she said, “ I am not insensible of 
your kindness. But I am, if not friendless, poor—my 
very parentage unknown—a nameless orphan, depen- 
dent upon strangers. You are well-bori—ah! how 
ittle do the high and well-born prize their advantages 
—you move in a circle of society to whick I cannot, to 
which I do not wish to aspire. Your father—will he 
sanction your addresses, if I possessed a right to smile 
upon them ?” 

“ Annette,’ 


around her waist, “‘ my noble father loves me—prizes 


’ replied Eugene, as he stole his arm 


me far—far indeed beyond my poor deserts. He would 
sacrifice life itself to forward my views. In early life 
he consented to part from me, that I might obtain the 
best education the metropolis could afford. He sur- 
rounded me with all that was pure in morality, and 


beautiful in art—he guarded me from the contamina- 


tion of evil companions and evil principles, and, having | 


taught me to think and act for myself, he left me to my 
own judgment to learn the great lesson of life. 
not teach me to avoid love—for he told me that it was 
a high and holy passion—but he taught me what to ap- 
preciate and approach in the fairer, the better sex. In 
this secluded place, I have found the beauty, the virtue, 
the true cultivation which I sought for in vain in the 
glittering halls of our gay capital. I have but to tell 
him that the ideal is found, to win his approving, alas! 
Perhaps his dying smile. Permit me to tell him that 
the ideal is won.” 

And Annette was his. In the first warm kiss he im- 
printed tenderly and tremblingly upon those sweet lips, 
the confirmation of his warmest, wildest dreams, came 
to his enthusiastic spirit. It is not for us to pause by that 
consecrated bower, to catch the pure accents of that 
‘fection sanctified by mutual trust in each other's 


hearts, and reliance on an over-ruling Providence. 


Young lover! tearfully yet trustfully leave the side of 
the cherished one. 


“ Thy foot is on the stirrup, and 


Even now, in parting, for a brief space, from | 


| bitter poignancy of this thy first great sorrow. 


He did | 
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thy hand is on the reign,” but thou lingerest to catch 
the last glimpse of her receding figure, the last wave of 
Now ride forth. The 


The halls to which 


her mute but eloquent salute. 
charm and the spell are on thee. 
thou art hastening may echo the lamentation of devoted 
attachment bereaved of its object, thou may’st tread 
their sounding corridors, their orphan master, the lips 
which have blessed thee “ many a time and oft,’ may 
be chill and silent now, and the silver hairs thou hast 
so often viewed with reverence, may wave in the light- 
some wind above the pall of death, but thou bearest 
within thy bosom that charm which will assuage the 
Thou 
may’st not think of her—the loved one—standing beside 
the coffin in the funeral hall, or mournfully tracking the 
remains of what was chivalrous, high-souled and daring, 
lovely in life, and beautiful in death, in their solemn 
progress to the final home, but when the night has 


“ce 


passed, and the “‘ morrow cometh,”’ when the memory 
of the lost is “like the music of other days,” thou wilt 
rise from thy affliction, chastened, but not confounded, 
and while remembering that there is one more to plead 
tor thee in Heaven, thou wilt not forget that even on 
the earth thou art not lonely. 


CHAPTER IV.—-THE MARQUIS DE MIRAFPLEUR. 


Rap! rap! rap! “ Hilloa! open the door, there, if 


' 


youre alive! D’ye hear, within there?” Rap! rap! 
rap! 

These gentle salutations were addressed to the door 
and inmates of the farm, towards the middle of a 
stormy night some time after the departure of Eugene 
from Bondy. The thunder was pealing wildly over- 
head, the lightning glared incessantly, and the huge 
oaks of the forest groaned and tossed their gnarled 
arms abroad as the winds roared through them in the 
height of a tempestuous gale. 

“What do you want?” shouted Pierre Beauchamp, 
in a voice that rose above the elemental warfare, as he 
thrust his night-capped head from the window of his 
dormitory. 

“ What do I want? 


afterwards. 


Let me in first, and I'll tell you 
The latter 
exclamation was addressed to the surly mastiff, who 


Be quiet, you noisy rascal !"’ 


was tugging at his chain, and howling most vociferously. 

“In a moment,” anawered the farmer, and, stopping 
a brief space, to improve his personal appearance, he 
descended the stairs and unbarred the door, shielding 
his lamp from the furious gust which threatened to 
extinguish it. 

“Come at last !”’ replied the midnight visitor. “ Well, 
bear a hand here. My master’s carriage has upset, the 
horses are playing wild work with the harnesa, and I’m 
afraid the Marquis i# hurt.” 

Beaachamp followed the stranger, and soon came to 
the debris of a carriage, neat Which lny a man appa- 
rently insensible, whom he dagisted to carry into the 
house. The farm-servante had now assembled, and 
while some ran to secure the horses, others iighted a 
fire, and the blaze that shot up the huge chimney, die 
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closed an elegantly-dressed and fashionable youth, 


whose pallid features gave signs of returning conscious- || 


ness. 
“* Lacaille !’’ muttered the stranger. 
“I’m with you, monsieur,”’ replied the valet. ‘“ Are 
you in pain?” 
“This arm!” 


Send or go for a surgeon! 


murmured the wounded man—*“ ’tis 
excruciating. 
me—where am | 7”’ 

, 


“In good hands, sir,’ 
“Lie still, and you shall have attendance instantly. 


But tell 


replied the. honest farmer. | 
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ha! feverish. Never mind. Bleed 


him. Ounce of blood—pound of cure—that’s the wy, 


Bad symptoms. 


with Doctor Flewry.” 

Notwithstanding this discouraging commencemer 
the worthy surgeon discovered that the extent of ty 
injury sustained by the noble marquis, was comprises) 
in a few severe bruises and sprains, though he secret! 
determined that he should undergo a long confinem ™ 
saving to himself, as, after discharging the duties of his 
office, he slowly rolled away in his heavy old-fashioned 


_ chaise. 
Jacques! saddle my best horse, and ride to Doctor 


Flewr’s instantly.” The stranger closed his eyes and || 


sank back on the sofa. 
“ We shall make it worth your while,” said the valet, 
“The Marquis de Mirafleur never 


” 


consequentially. 
fails to requite a service. 
good bourgeouis, and that as speedily as your very sub- 
stantial pair of supporters will permit you.”’ 

Pierre Beauchamp frowned on the insolent servant as 
he followed his direction. A few drops of the liquor 
revived the marquis, who opened his eyes again. 

“ Lacaille! this is annoying. I am afraid this acci- 


dent will detain me here some time. ‘Tis always my 


deuced luck—fortune cogs the dice.” 


, 


‘“‘Be thankful, monsieur, to Providence,” observed 
the farmer, “ that your life was spared.” 

The marquis opened his eyes very wide. “ Lacaille !”’ 
he murmured, languidly, ‘‘ he preaches!” 

“How very good!” exclaimed the valet. ‘ One 
would think,” he added to himself, ‘‘ that the shock had 
knocked the affectation out of him. But second nature 
—humph !” 

“ Lacaille !”’ drawled out the nobleman. 
trunks etc., out of the carriage. One must be decent 
even if one is at the point of death. 


belle dame to captivate. Eh! my good man a 


“oy . 4 » Sa ” 
yu may spare yourself the trouble, monsieur,”’ || , 4 
ue , © : : * || could reconcile me to an absence from dear Paris, 


replied the farmer, drily. 
“ Rather spare me your wit,” rejoined the marquis. 
* Lacaille! he is sarcastic. 


” 
ecous. 


Get us a drop of brandy, my | 


“Get my 


Remove him—he is nau- | 


self, and new bonnet for madame. 
| quickest time. 


“Good job—good job. Young nobleman—bleed hin 


well—purse and person. Too much blood, too much 
Frighten him, and so forth. 


Six weeks’ job at 


money. New coat for 


Ha! ha! very good !” 


But Doctor Flewry, like many other disinterested 


|persons of his stamp, was building Chateaur m 


|| Espagne without a sure foundation, as he discovered 


g, when the marquis, feeling him- 


the very next morning, 
self much refreshed by a good night’s rest, for which bi 
was perhaps indebted to the surgeon’s anodynes, no! 


only declared himself able to get along without th 


}assistance of the Esculapius, but moreover, perempt 


I shall look | 


frightfully pale to-morrow, but of course there will be no | _ Sac 
|| versation, in which the vivacity, intelligence and polite 


these benighted peasants. 


“ My presence shan't annoy you,” said the sturdy | 


farmer. ‘“ As soon as I have given. orders for your 


comfort, I shall leave you to the congenial society of 
your valet.” 

“ Congenial society !"’ repeated the marquis, keeping 
up his affeeted style of speaking, even though writhing 
with pain. ‘“ The man is a degree above the vulgar in 
his language.” 
nette was not without its effect, even on her rustic 


And, in truth, the refinement of An- 


entertainers. 

In due time the man of skill arrived. 
and fluvried, with a huge snuff-box, and a huge box of 
instruments. Both of these he opened, the former for 
a pinch, and the latter, to strike the surrounding ser- 
vants with horror and astonishment. 

“ Let me look at the arm !” he cried. 
bad—feels bad—bad case—very formidable. 


He was fat 


“Aha! looks 


Pulse—'| 


rily dismissed that learned leech with a single fee, and 
the consolatory reflection that Quos Deus vult pe 
dere, prius dementat. Towards dinner-time the dix 
tinguished guest actually insisted upon making bis 
toilette, and even on going down stairs and presenting 
himself to the family, leaning on the sturdy arm of his 
affectionate and devoted valet. The latter had uncon: 
sciously induced this effort by a glowing description o! 
the personal attractions of the daughter of their hos 
He was struck with the beauty of the young lady, and 
his salutation, polished and easy, was likewise respect 
ful for che Marquis of Mirafieur. 

‘¢ Mademoiselle,” said he, after a few minutes’ cow 


ness of the lady made a strong impression, “ if anything 
would be the pleasure of meeting such elegance among 
In fact, I consider the ple 
sure of being acquainted with you, cheaply earned, # 
the expense of a few bruises, and a broken carriage. 
Annette, not much pleased with the present manne’ 
of the marquis, made a cool and careless answer, whict 


| showed how much she was displeased and disconcerteé 


with his hyperbolical tone of flattery. 


’ 


cried the marquis, “ that 
On the wort 


“It is a thousand pities, 
you do not live in dear, delightful Paris. 
of a nobleman, you would create quite a sensation there 
One half the beau monde would teaze you with ther 
adoration, and the other half would wish you-® 
Bondy.” 

“ When I am content, M. le Marquis, even without 
listening to those Ingh-flown compliments which, ® 


somebody says, you fine gentlemen think it necessary” 


provide yourselves with for your intercourse with us poo! 


country girls, just as the traders carry beads and trinkets 


to the savages. ButI am a very peculiar savage ®? 
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x 


self, and prefer the pure ore of truth to its lacquered and ) But Annette was only amused, and the only sepsation 


_ 


Dutch-gilt representative, flattery.” he awakened, was that of pity that one so brilliant, 
«“ But, mademoiselle, the latter ia the current coin.” witty and accomplished, should live without any hono- 


— ee re te ee — ee 


“And you gentlemen, like modern bankers, with a rable aim, lost to every object but the amusement of the 
little stock of the pur¢ gold of sincerity, issue promises | hour. When he thought her properly prepared, after a 
and praises, as plentifully as billets de banque,” few days’ display of his knowledge, elegance and per- 

“ Mademoiselle is too severe. I, too, albeit a fol- || son, he seized a favorable opportunity to disclose his 


-ncement 
ont of the 
comprise 


€ secret! 
; lower of fashion, should have worshipped sincerity all |) passion. 


my life, if she had presented herself in the form of a Lacaille was wandering in the garden, discontented 
goddess. Perhaps I may yet renounce my former and alone, wondering how long the infatuation of his 


faith.” || master would endure, mourning his own total destitu- 


nfinement 
ties of } 4 
-tashioned 
bleed bin “ Sudden proselytes are rarely true believers.” | tion of excitement, and casting many wistful glances in 


eye “ Not when they are converted by a miracle.” the direction of Paris, the cynosure of his eyes, when he 
00 much . . ’ : 


+ ee fe As the last rejoinder was not responded to by An-| heard his name called. He was astounded, not at the 
nette, who was shortly after called away, Mirafleur |) unexpected call, but at the harsh tone, the fiery glance, 
contented himself with the applauses of Lacaille. the flushed face of his master, commonly so impassive a 
“Come hither, coguin,” said the master. ‘ You | shield to the emotions of his heart, so 
* well skilled to hide 
All, save unutterable pride.” 


“‘ Lacaille,” he suid, in short stern accents, “get our 


ks? job at 


‘interested : Zz : : 
, know, my good fellow, that, following the customs of 
teaur en ; 
my ancestors, the ancient nodlesse, the porcelain clay 
iscovered 5 a =o 
of our belle France, I have mado you more of a com- 


: : : : horses ready instantly. I am going to Paris.”’ 
panion than a valet. Now, in your capacity of coun- | 


eling him- 
» which b “To Paris, my lord?” 
winch b a » . . . ~| A 

sellor and confidant, I will impart to you a piece of 
dynes, not * , 
news. 
ithout th 

perempt 


le fee, and 


“To Paris, sir! why does the foob stend gaping 


; - | there? Don’t detain me ten minutes. It shall cos 
“T am all attention, my lord. 


: ; Pggent you your place to do so.” 
“Lacaille, as this hand is disabled for the present, 


And with these words he strode to and fre in the 


you may imagine it placed upon my heart in token of | : ; 
vult pe ' ag ii P es I . garden, while Lacaille left him to execute his orders. 
, sincerity. I am in love! . . 
e the dix Whe : : : R So soon as the rattle of wheels was heard, he entered 
at ie “For the ninty-ninth time. Do you call this news, : 
aking his lord 2”" . the house and sought out the farmer. 
‘ my lord ! : 7 
. || “ My good man,” said he, haughtily, “ you have done 


“ Lacaille! you will be pleased to attempt no plea- | 
santry. I repeat it; Iam inlove. What shall I do?” 


present ng 
arm of his well by me, but not, doubtless, without the hepe of 
, 


recompense. Here is my purse.’ 
But Pierre drew himself proudly up. “ F am no 


rad uncon: . : 
“Oh! propose, of course, my lord. Break off mat- 


ters with the Duchesse de Diamans, sell your stud and 
your hotel, and on the wrecks of your property, sit 


cription if 
their host hireling, my lord, nor petty inn-keeper. He who 
gil ag , .|/ crosses my threshold is my guest, and the unfortunate 
down for life with mademoiselle here, in the corner of | 
a farm-house. Ha! ha! But perhaps, after all, it) , 9° 
|| franc, 


may not be so bad. The lady may refuse you.” wins : , 
Pps 7 aay ak | “As you will, sir,” replied the marquis, coolly. “I 
“Refuse me, the conqueror—me, the observer of all 


r lady, and 


se respect: are my friends. Put up your purse; I will not touch a 


iutes’ con 
and polite : . ; ;' 1 R || shall find some means to requite your hospitality.” 
observers 7 -aille, y ympe > to smile. e- | E : 
if anything ‘ Lacaille, you compel me t he : _Lacaille held the steps of the carriage—the young 
‘ luse me? never named by my patronymic Julio De} ; vet 
Seite . _. | nobleman sprang to his seat. The steps were put up, 
Mirafleur, but the marquis par préeminence. ‘Tis | ; : 
abourd.”” || the door closed, Lacaille climbed to the box, and away 
bsurd. 


ir Paris, it 
nce among 
r the plea: 
earned, at 
arriage.” 


flew the carriage. Ten miles had passed rapidly away 
' before they stopped at a post-house. Lacaille again 


“My dear master, do give up this horrid scheme,” 


cred the devoted valet, in tones of deep utiliction. : 
aeerel oted : ey . ie dae presented himself at the door of the carriage. 
Don't—pray don’t marry her—if it’s only to oblige 


’ 


“ Will you alight, monsieur ?” 

“No; stay here a-while, "till those busy brutes are a 
little farther off. Lacaille! she rejected me.” 

“ Voila l affaire fini!” cried the valet. 

‘Hear me!” cried the nobleman; “1 will have re- 


nt manne me, sir.’ 


ver, which “Cc ; 
wer, Calm yourself, Mon cher. I give you my word and 
sconcerted } : . . 
scone honor that I will not. But we must try the force of our 
tttractions, Lacaille; we are positively picqued to do 


uis, “ that i. We must be beloved by the peasant.” 


7 ” 
venge. 


n the word And accordingly, not to dwell upon the beartlessness | ‘ : , . 
aliens . § ’ ; I | “You shall have it, monsieur,” replied the supple 
ation t and affectation of the marquis, he devoted himself to | ~ : , : 
ith theit he : , . valet. I promise my assistance, and I never failed 
wi we task of pleasing the young !ady, and he certainly dein we” 
ih yout succeeded. D j i > sence >a Gti” .°s. : ‘ 
’ Dropping, in her presence, the tone of fri-//" ghastly smile convalsed the features of the marquis, 


volity and frigid foppery he commonly adopted to his 
en without iferiors, he introduced different topics calculated to 
which, * J display his knowledge of the world, in its various 
ecessaty” HE "pects, to the best advantage. He described the | 
vith us po HP “ountries he had visited, the works of art he had seen, CHAPTER V.—NEW (EVENTS. 
nd trinket’ BH and criticised the popular music, poetry, and puinting, “What have you brought from Bondy for me, 
savage ®Y "8 style which showed him a perfect connoiseur. || father?” was Annette’s address to Pierre Beauchamp, 


23 


as he folded his arms and fell back in his seat. “ Drive 
on!” cried Mirafleur to the coathman, as he sprang to 


the box—* to Paris—P aris !”’ 
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as the latter returned from a ride to town, one morn- 
ing. 

“ No letter, my poor child,” replied the farmer, “ but 
At the Lion d’ Or, I heard a 
Indy, who came in a fine carriage, inquiring for this 
So, thinks 


I to myself, after I had heard the direction given, I’ll 


a little piece of news. 
very place, and for yourself, too, my child. 


get into the saddle and spur home through the forest, 
for my dame and Annette mustn’t be taken by sur- 
prize.” 

Scarcely were the words uttered, when, amidst the 
cracking of a postillion’s whip, a carriage rolled up to 
the door, and an aged lady, in deep mourning, was 
assisted to alight. She appeared laboring under the 
combined effects of fatigue and agitation, and it was 
before 


composure enough to make herself heard and under- 


some time the venerable visitor could regain 
stood. 

“ Mademoiselle Delancy,” said she, at length, “ I am 
the bearer of unwelcome intelligence—intelligence which 
My heart 
same 
Alas! 


you of 


concerns yourself, madempiselle, deeply. 
tells me whom I am addressing, and by the 
instinct you may divine whose messenger I am. 
mademoiselle, I would the task of informing 
what has happened, had fallen into other hands. I am 
the wunt of Eugene De Merville.” 

At that name the blood forsook the countenance of 
She closed 


Annette. her eyes, and a deadly tremor 


seemed to take possession of her limbs. But she 
nerved herself.” 

“Speak on, madame,” she said, taking her aged 
visitor by the hand, “ 1 will make an effort to command 
myself.” 

“You may have heard,”’ said Madame Ferrier, that 
Eugene has lost bis father.” 

“I feared as much,” was the reply. 

‘‘ Grief at this event, almost drove him diateatted. 
He sought Paris to attend to some affairs which com- 
manded his attention, and was there taken sick, at my 
house. In his moments of delirium, as well as in his 
My 
He 


is given up by the physicians, and, would you close his 


lucid intervals, he has spoken incessantly of you. 
dear young lady, you have now to hear the worst. 


dying eyes, you must hasten with me to Paris.’ 


It was no time to indulge in passionate lamentation, 
but with a heart overcharged with grief, stunned and 
bewildered at the suddenness of the stroke which had 
fallen on her, Annette prepared to accompany Madame 


Ferrier. The latter required a little rest, but in an in- 


credible short space of time she announced her readi-| 


ness to recommence her journey. A brief farewell was 
all Annette could utter, as, through tearful eyes she 
watched the misty trees and receding chimneys of her 


late happy home. 


Magnificent Paris! what gay crowds were loitering |, 


in thy illuminated gardens, wandering on thy spacious 
boulevards, or by thy starlit Seive, spanned with the 
lofty bridges, whose lights dim-twinkled on the tremu- 
lous tide; what happy, buoyant forms whirled in the 
ringing dance, in hundreds of thy bright saloons, what 
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brilliant revelry sent up its shouts from the wine cyp 


and the wassail, as the carriage of our mourners rolled 
through a sullen gateway over the wretched pavements 
to the hotel of Madame Ferrier. This was an oj 
building in the Faubourg St. Germain, full of the by. 
gone grandeurs of a decayed line. A gloomy entrance 
admitted the carriage to a dimly-lighted courtyard, 
All was still, decent and aristocratic about that mel. 
ancholy household. They alighted, and were shown by 
a male servant up a pair of stairs, into a luxuriously 
furnished sitting-room. Here Annette was left alone 
fur a few minutes, while the old lady went to inguin 
after her nephew. She instantly returned, saying that 
he was awake, and failing rapidly, requested to behold 
Annette without a moment's delay. Poor Annette dried 
her fast falling tears, and followed her weeping conduc. 
Madame Ferrier withdrew 
The 


lighted—a mufiled figure lay upon a sofa. 


tress to the sick chamber. 


as her companion entered. room was dimly 
As the door 
closed, the figure started up, the ample cloak fell from 
the shoulders, and as Annette gazed with horror on the 
‘countenance, sh’ recognized the Marquis De Mirafleu 


CHAPTER VI.—THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE—THE END. 

An elegantly-dreseed young man was reclining car. 
lessly in his seat at the opera, eying the attitudes of the 
reigning danseuse, the Taglioni of the day, through his 
gold-mounted /orgnette, when he heard his name pro 
nounced in a low voice. 

““M. De Mirafleur, a word with you. The speaker 
was a pale young man, of a fiery and decided cast of 

and dressed in a suit of the deepest 
The marquis neither started nor tumed 


pale, but his eye flashed less brightly than it had done 


countenance, 


mourning. 


a moment previously, as it rested on the well known 
features of De Merville.” 

“T little anticipated the pleasure of seeing you here,’ 
said the marquis. 

“It is no very pleasant occurrence, monsieur, that 
leads me to visit a place like this in my days of mourr 
ing. But 1 knew you were here, and that you could 
not avoid me if you would.” 

“ Avoid you, De Merville,” answered the marquis 
haughtily, “ let me tell you that I am easily found by 
friend and foe. You assume the tone of the latter 
How is this 7?” 

“T will tell you briefly. I have just returned from 
Bondy. Marquis De Mirafleur, I know the imposition 
A young g" 


from 


practiced. By Heavens! you turn pale. 
—a young, lovely, virtuous girl, has been seduced | 
the roof of her protectors by the practices of a villain. 

“« What is that to me?” 

“Every thing. I am aware of your visit to that 
place—of your rejection by Annette. Can you tell me 
that you have not seen her since—that you did not 
authorize the imposition I allude to?” : 

The marquis was silent. At length he said, wit 
forced composure, “‘ What right have you to questa 
|me?”’ 

“ The right of her affianced lover. Did you, or di 
| you not practice on her credulity ?” 
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Thrice did the marquis attempt to speak, but the 
words, like Macbeth’s amen, stuck in his throat. At 
length he faltered out, with blanched lips, and a quail- 
ing eye, “T did not.” 

The eyes of De Merville blazed with indignation. 
Bending his head, and approaching his lips to the ear 
of his foe, he applied to him an epithet which no 
Frenchman—no gentleman can bear without resenting. 

“Enough,” said the marquis, springing up, and 
shaking off every appearance of lethargy or irresolution, 
“I could have spared you what must follow, but you 


have thrown the dice. I retract the denial I just now 


made; hear me, and let it half avenge the insult you 


And mark 


me—to-morrow—at the hour of sunrise—in the Bois de 


have offered. She is mine—mine wholly. 


Boulogne, near the old grey cross, I will attend you. | 


Jacaille shall be with me as witness, and you may 


bring any friend you like. I name pistols. And now, 
as you are bent on going—au revoir—for my part, I 


shall stay the ballet.” 


De Merville wended his way to the dwelling of an | 


eld friend, Captain Ruder, who had served in the impe- 
rial army, to whom he imparted the intelligence of the 
proposed meeting, and a request that he would go out 
with him. 

“Of course, of course, my friend,” replied the cap- 
tain, “with the greatest pleasure. I wish, however, 
there was a little more formality in the proceedings, as 
it is like to be a serious affair, it being obligatory on 
you to kill M. le Marquis. 
well as it is. 


Mais n’importe. ’Tisvery 


But come, you are cast down. You have 
lost a mistresa—'tis the fortune of war. He has gained 
one—the luck M#Phis, if he survives your fire. 
ever done much in this way before ?” 
“Never,” replied De Merville, * but I shoot indif- 


ferently well.”’ 


Have you 


“Aim at the highest vital spot—the pistol has a ten- 
dency to droop—little danger of swerving to the right 


or left. I shall make you both fire at the word—the 


chances will be equal. And now—I have some excel- 


lent burgundy.” 


“Pardon me,” replied De Merville, “ I am the worst 


oon companion in existence, Ruder. Get me pen and 


inde . . > 
ink, and while I write, you can amuse yourself, and 


your chansons & boire will not disturb me in the least.” | 


His wish was complied with, and while Ruder passed 


the night as he had many a night before battle, though | 


® more boisterous company, De Merville had written 
Various letters, and prepared himself for the morrow. 
Seruples he had none, for he was acting a part that 


custom and the tone of good society, in France, sanc- | 


toned as chivalrous and honorable. 

judge him by our own purer code. 
Cool and bracing was the air through which the gen- 

tlemen drove rapidly to the rendezvous in the Bois de 


Boulogne. Ruder selected a convenient spot with an | 


*xperienced eye, and was expatiating on its merits to 


his friend, when a tilbury drove up, and from it de- | 


tcended the marquis, and Lecaille with a case of pis- 


‘ols. The sight of his enemy strengthened the deadly 


"solution of Eugene, while the marquis derived no par-| 


It is not for us to 
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ticular inspiration from the presence of his adversary. 
The parties took their places, and the pistols were 
placed in their hands. Ruder stepped out of the line 
of fire, and raising his voice to a stern shout, gave the 


As the 


smoke curled lighted upward, De Merville remained at 


signal. The explosions were simultaneous. 
his post, but Julio, Marquis De Mirafleur, stretched his 
length upon the sod. 

“It’s all over,” said Lacaille, supporting the marquis 
on his knee, while Ruder and De Merville rushed to 
the wounded man. 

“De Merville,” 
I have been punished rightly. 
But I found her firm and 


murmured the Marquis; “take my 
hand. I attempted to 
deprive you of Annette, 
incorruptible. On the honor of a dying man, sh 
escaped from my toils unharmed. As for me, my race 
isrun. Could I live—it might be that repentance—a 
different life ’—the blood gushed from his lips, and he 
fainted. Ruder examined his wound. 
““ Why didn’t you bring a surgeon ?”’ cried De Mer- 
ville. 

** Ay, he must have a surgeon,” muttered Ruder, “ and 
Get him to Paris with despatch,” he 
“ As for you, M. De Merville, I 


need scarcely recommend a speedy departure from this 


that speedily. 
added, to Lacaille. 
charming capital. For myself, [ ean hide in Paris, 
where it would not be convenient for you to bivouac.” 
Eugene assented to the justice of his remarks, and 
having taken leave of the captain, was soon en route 
for Bondy, at which place he hoped to set pursuit on 
fuot after the fugitive Annette. As he approached the 
scene of so much happiness and so much disappointment, 
tears rose to his eyes, and he vainly endeavored to con- 
quer his painful emotions. The roof that sheltered her, 
the flowers she loved and cherished, the rustic summer- 
ho in which she heard with smiles and tears the 
st his love—the sight of these objects increased 
But 


He sprang from 


the ression of heart under which he labored. 
all was not lost, perhaps—not utterly. 

e chaise, rushed into the house, and the next instant, 
held Annette to his heart. 

The period of her trials was ended—that of her hap- 
piness tocome. She had escaped from the toils that 
had been laid for her, and she had just been apprized of 
a piece of unexpected good fortune. Madame Bonand 
having met with a series of misfortunes, among which, 
the heaviest was the elopement and subsequent death 
of her daughter, Juliette, regarded these afflictions as a 
punishment sent expressly by Heaven, in consequence 
of the deception practiced on Annette; therefore, when 
fully persuaded that she was on her death-bed, she con- 
fessed her fraud, and made restitution of the stolen 
property to the young lady, who now assumed her 
rightful name. She sighed when De Merville informed 
her of the duel, and though she forbore to reproach 
him for his conduct, she exacted a solemn promise that 
he would never more seek that method of avenging an 
insult er an injury. In a few days intelligence arrived 
from Paris, that Miraflear was pronounced out of 
danger, and that De Merville might return openly as 


soon as he desired. The marriage of the lovers took 
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place at the farm-house, to the intense delight of Pierre 


Beauchamp, who passed the evening of the happy day | 
in a state of riotous excitement, and was as much of a}! 
maniac as when Annette first met him on her first 


eventful journey. The day after, the young pair took 
jeave of their rustic but faithful friends, and entered a 


splendid carriage destined to whirl them to the capital. | 
Of the gayeties of their life, during their sojourn in that | 
brilliant metropolis, we do not now intend to write. | 
They met De Mirafleur a graver and a better man. || 


The resolutions he had formed during his confinement, 
were faithfully adhered to after his convalescence ; his 
fortunes were improved by the change, and that he was 
no less fascinating as a moral man than a roué, was 
soon discovered by the success of his addresses to one 


of the most beautiful, wealthy, and virtuous ladies in | 


is. song before his marriage, he parted with 
Par Long bef h ge, he parted witl 
Lacaille; or, to speak more properly, Lacaille, sus- 
pecting that the marquis was meditating his discharge, 


begged to be relieved from further service, because, 
’ i 


like Snake, he “ lived by the badness of his chracter,” 


and, were it imagined that he had adopted the new || 
principles of his master, “ he should lose every friend | 


he had in the world.” 


Original. 


JUDITH. 
BY ROSERT HAMILTON, 


*Tis midnight! and God from his throne in the sky, 
Casts over creation his all-seeing eye ; 

The voice of the reckless, the music, the jest, 

Are sunk in the sea of silence and rest. 


The chieftain lies stretched 'neath the purple rich Pall, 
A babe now in sleep, in war, monarch of all ; . 
And the flame of the censer, in gloom sinketh fast, 


Like the beam of the day, in the hurricane’s blast, 


While the Jovely of Israel upon him doth gaze, 
And weeps as she thinks of those innocent days ; 
In the tower of Bethulia, sweet home of her heart— 


“ Jehovah! Jehovah! thy aid, oh! impart. 


Nerve my hand to the deed, let the blow surely fall, 
No pity, no feeling of mercy appal 

My bosom of woman—’tis done !—hark !—that groan 
Tells the life of the tyrant for ever is gone !” 


Lo! the mighty hath fallen! that form once the fear 
Of the heart of the Hebrew, is stretched on its bier ; 
On the blood-deluged ground it lies headless and pale ; 
Weep! children of Assur, weep, tremble and wail! 


Thy might hath departed.like foam from the wave, 
The flower of thy warriors is gone to the grave ; 
While the Ged of the righteous o'er Israel holds reign, 
Their buckler and sword 'gainst oppression and pain. 








Original. 


THE DESERTED HOMESTEAD. 


BY MRS. M. ST. LEON LOUD, 


Tuere is a lonely homestead 
In a green and quiet vale, 

With its tall trees sighing mournfully 
In every passing gale ; 

There are many mansions round it, 
In the sunlight gleaming fair, 

But moss-grown is that ancient roof, 
Its walls are grey and bare. 


Where once glad voices sounded 
Of children in their mirth, 
No whisper breaks the solitude 
By that deserted hearth. 
The swallow from her dwelling 
In the low eaves hath flown, 
And all night long the whip-poor-will 
Sings Ly the threshold stone. 


No hand above the window 
Ties up the trailing vines ; 

While through the broken casement panes, 
The moon at midnight shines, 

And many a solemn shadow 
Seems starting from the gloom, 

Like forms of long departed ones, 
Peopling that dim old room. 


Ne furrow for the harvest 
Is drawn upon the plain, 
And in the pastures green and fair, 
No herd nor flock remains. 
Why is that beauteous homestead 
Thus standing bare and lone ? 
While all the worshipp’d household gods 
In dust lie overthrown !? 


And where are those whose voices 
Rang out o’er hill and dale” 

Gone—and their mournful history 
Is but an oft told tale. 

There smiles no lovelier valley 
Beneath the summer sun, 

Yet they who dwelt together there, 
Departed one by one, 

Some to the quiet churchyard, 
And some beyond the sea, 

Te meet no more as once they met, 
Beneath that old roof-tree. 

Like forest birds, forsaking 
Their shelt’ring native nest, 

The young to life’s wild scenes went forth— 
The aged to their rest. 

Fame and ambition lured them 
From that green vale to roan, 

But as their dazzling dreams depart, 
Regretful memories come 

Of the valley and the homestead— 
Of their childhood pure and free— 

"Till each world-weary spirit yearns, 
That spot once more to see. 

Oh! blest are they who linger 
*Mid old familiar Ugings, 
Where every object o’er the heart, 
A hallowed influence flings ; 

Though won are wealth and honors— 
Though reached fame’s lofty dome— 

There are no joys like those which dwell 
Within our childhood’s home. 


Philadelphia, 1842. 
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GERTRUDE COURTENAYE; 


Original. 
GERTRUDE COURTEN 


OR, THE HEIRESS. 


EMMA C. EMBURY. 


.AYE; 


BY MRS. 


«“[ have too much beti eved mine own s¥spicion.’ 
Winter's Tele. 


Tue father of Gertrude Courtenaye, shrewd, calcula- | 
ting and crafty, but, withal, honorable in his dealings | 
and refined in his manners, had slowly amassed an im- 
mense fortune, which he was just preparing to enjoy, 
when a lingering and mortal illness warned him to think 
Sordid 
to the last, however, his great anxiety was for the wel- 


of the long-neglected interests of another world. 


fre of his only child, and strangely enough did his | 
thoughts of approaching death blend themselves with | 
his fears for her future condition. While he strove to} 
detach his affections from the things of earth, he yet 
labored to awake in her mind a deep interest to the vain 
pursuits in which his life had been wasted. To him the | 
possession of wealth had seemed the very acme of hap- 
piness, and now the chief bitterness-of death was to be | 
found in his dread lest his hoarded gains should become 1 
the prev of those harptes to whom has been given the signi- | 
ficant name of ‘ fortune-hunters.’ 
eighteen, when she was thus called to attend her father’s 
dying bed. 
fancy, and the grief which overwhelmed her, when thus || 


Gertrude was scarcely | 
She had been deprived of her mother in in- 


anticipating the loss of her only parent, rendered her 
peculiarly susceptible to the impressions made by his 
latest words. 

“Your path through life is beset with snares, my child,”’ 
ssid the anxious father to his daughter, as she was one | 
day watching beside him. “You have wealth—that | 
most coveted of earthly things—and you will be wooed | 
Bat 


remember, Gertrude, that nature has denied you the gift | 


by the flattering tongue of many an eager suitor. 


which is a woman’s peculiar dower. The talisman which | 
alone can bind the heart of man—the beauty which fixes | 


| me 


19 


~ 
é 


OR, THE HEIRESS 


|| you now are—a gentle girl, with soft eyes and placid 
| brow, but with no charms to attract the gaze or win the 


admiration of men.”’ 


“Yet you loved her, father?” 
A flush crossed the pale cheek of the invalid as he 


replied : 


“You are right, my daughter—I did love her, but not 


until years had made her tenderness necessary to my 


daily comforts, and her gentle affection an essential in- 
gredient in life’s mingled cup. You look surprized, 
Gertrude, But I speak the words of truth. 


days were marked by misfortune, and men are apt to 


My early 


| increase in selfishness when the very bread they eat is 


only to be won by daily conflict with their fellow beings. 
I had become disheartened, and almost despairing: My 
companions—those who had set out with me on the 


journey of life—were all outstripping me in the career 
_ of fortune, and I only seemed destined to remain poor 


and friendless, when chance threw in my way one, who 


was rich and an orphan. I had always been a passion- 


| ate worshipper at the shrine of beauty—and she had no 


I had ever admired 
with 


power; but she was gentle and kind-hearted, and, above 


claims to personal loveliness ; 


genius,—and she was not gifted intellectual 


all, she was wealthy. I wooed and won her, Gertrude, 
but I tell you, (what I trust she never knew,) that but 
Yet 


I did not doom her to the fate which awaits many of 


for her gold she never would have been my wife. 
her sex. I did not accept her fortune, and then heap 


sorrow on the head of the giver. Kindness, attention, 


| and respect, ever characterized my conduct towards her. 


Instead of squandering her wealth in idle pleasures, I 
bent my whole soul to the task of increasing its amount, 
and since love was thenceforth only a by-past dream, I 
I be- 
lieve your mother enjoyed as much happiness as her 
qui Habit gradually attached 


made ambition the guiding star of my existence. 


nature would allow. 
her, and when she died, I shed upon her grave 


the tears of unaffected sorrow. But it was her gentle- 


the wandering eye, and charms the roving fancy, has not ness, and my sense of duty, which ensured us content- 


fallen to your lot, my daughter; and they, who come || 
with honied words, will seek the Aeiress, rather than 
the womazx.”’ 

A pang thrilled through the heart of the weeping girl | 
as she listened to these words. She doulsted them not: || 
for her father’s voice had ever been to her as the oracle | 
of truth, but she shrunk from the thought that all her | 
warm affections were given but to be blighted, because \ 
they were unaccompanied by personal beauty. 

“I am sorry to distress you, Gertrude,” said the | 
father, “but I would put you on your guard against the | 
insidious coils which surround the young and unprotected ! 
heiress. I would teach you to look beneath the mask | 
which society ever wears; to penetrate the veil which | 
hides the hideous form of selfishness. There is no such | 
thing as disinterested affection in this sordid world, my 
daughter; all-our best feelings are but the result of a 
refinement of selfishness.” 

“Father, surely my mother was not beautiful,” said | 
Gertrude, timidly. 


“No, Gertrude; at your age your mother was what 


| 


ment. Our union was not founded upon that deep af- 


fection usually deemed so essential to wedded happiness. 


\ You will find many men who will marry from such mo- 


tives as mine, but whether they will act with equal up- 


|| rightness and kindness through life, is a question which 


can only be decided by time.” 


Gertrude was shocked and grieved as she listened to 
her father’s story. His precepts alone could never have 
inculcated such distrust and suspicion of the world, as 
| did his example ; for the thought that he, whom she had 
always honored as the noblest of human beings, should 
have acted the deceitful part of a fortune-hunter, and 
that her gentle mother should have been the unconscious 
sacrifice to mere selfish schemes, was one of unmin~led 
pain. Had any one but her father told her these things, 
she would have deemed them a base libel upon his up- 


| right character; but when thus , compelled to believe 
| that he had acted with insincerity in the most important 


‘epoch of his life, she could not but feel that the founda- 
tions of her faith in human nature were crumbling into 
‘dust. Mr. Courtenaye had succeeded in his wishes. 
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He had sown the seeds of distrust within the bosom of | been taught to look upon her riches as her only attra. 


the free, frank and confiding woman, and satisfied that || tion in society, and the belief that nobleness of champ. 
he had given her a safeguard against those who would | ter could only shine out in the light of beauty or the 
despoii her of his cherished wealth, he did not observe | glitter of gold, tended to cherish a bitterness ‘of spint 
that in teaching her to suspect others, he had made her |, and a contempt of her fellow beings, which was strangel 
almost despise himself. } at variance with the natural frankness and trustfulnes 
Mr. Courtenaye was at length gathered to his fathers. H of youth. He who taught her this false and painful 
A sumptuous funeral and a well-carved monument, | lesson had known little of the inner life of huma 
(which displayed a long list of virtues that ought to have | nature. To the eye of the mere worldling the worse; 
belonged to the deceased,) were the /as/ /uxuries pur- | features of humanity alone are visible; the finer points 
chased for him by his great wealth. For a few days | of character are too delicate for his depraved sight, and, 
the death of one of the richest men in the city was dis- | when such an one pretends to utter axioms, they must 
cussed in Wall-street—conjeetures as to the actual | be false and sensuous. Many a far less attractive 
amount of his estate were hazarded by a few of his co- || woman than Gertrude Courtenaye has won the earnest 
temporaries, and then—the busy, bustling, money-making || and endearing love of a noble heart—many a gentle gir), 
merchant was forgotten. | on whose brow the roving gaze of admiration never once 
The closing scenes of her father’s life had made a deep | rested, has been the cherished object of life-long affec. 
and lasting impression upon Gertrude Courtenaye. Dur- | tion. It is the beauty of mind and heart which illumines 
ing the year, which she spent in decorous seclusion after , the countenance with the most lasting loveliness, and, 
his death, she had ample leisure to ponder over his lastad- || but for the distrust which was fast mildewing the fine 
vice, and, while the remembrance of his petty selfishness | gold of her noble nature, Gertrude, in despite of her 
weakened her filial regret for his loss, it also confirmed || want of beauty, would have been numbered with the 
her feelings of distrust towards society. These feelings lovely and the loving. Yet she had imbibed the pui- 
were increased by her discovery of a scheme which her || soned draught and thenceforth the music of a lover's 
guardian had formed to secure her fortune by marrying || tones and the sunshine of a Jover’s looks seemed to her 
her to his son, and long before she attained the age | but as the syren song and meteor-fire which lure only w 
which ensured her the actual possession of her wealth, | destroy. 
the heiress was almost a misanthrope. She had no!) Yet there was one person in whom the heiress placed 
faith in any one. She looked upon her female friends | the most implicit confidence. Albert Beresford was the 
as interested and designing in all their views, while the || orphan son of her father’s dearest friend, and from his 
opprsite sex seemed to her only as robbers in disguise. | earliest infancy had been her father’s ward. “Mr 
Yet she possessed too much of her father’s craft to allow Courtenaye had bestowed on the destitute boy all the 
her peculiar notions to be discovered. Society was | advantages of an excellent mercantile edugation. When 
essential to her enjoyment, and she delighted to draw || he had attained a suitable age, he made him his con 
around her a circle who could amuse her idle hours, or | fidential clerk, and finally sent him, in the capacity o 
gratify her love for conversation, while in her heart she | agent, to France, where he had resided for some yeas 
despised every member of it, and believed all to be | previous to bis benefactor’s death. Albert had been the 
actuated by some sordid motive. No one who Woked companion of Gertrude’s childhood, and the associations 
upon her cheerful and pleasant countenance, would have || of that period had not been forgotten. She knew, also, 
suspected that so much unfeminine distrust lay con®! that he possessed the entire confidence of her cantiovs 
cealed within her heart. But for this trait in ber char- || father, and if there was a creature upon earth whom 
acter, Gertrude Courtenaye was worthy to be both ad- || she could have ventured to trust, it certainly was her 
mired and beloved. She was not beautiful, but eyes “early friend. After Mr. Courtenaye’s death, Beresford 
full of expression and a complexion as pure as the lily, | remained in Paris to settle the affairs of the commerci®! 
would have redeemed from the charge of ugliness, | house, and as much time was required to close up the 
features far less regular than her’s. An accident in her | affairs of 30 extensive a concern, he was detained during 
infancy had slightly deformed her figure, but this was || several successive years. During all this time it w% 
a scarcely perceptible defect, while her exquisitely- necessary that a regular correspondence relating to 
formed hands and feet bore testimony to the symmetry | business should be carried on between the young heires 
which might have been her's, but for this misfortune. | and her agent abroad, since she was far too careful to 
Her temper was naturally cheerful and full of kindness, | entrust the management of her affairs to any third per 
but her father’s warnings, corroborated as they had been | son. The letters that passed between them soon lor 
by her guardian’s crafty designs upon her fortune, wrought ‘the grave tone of business, and became rather like the 
a permanent change in her character. Hitherto she had | cordial interchange of friendly sentiments. If Gertrode 
been so habituated to the possession of wealth that she | was charmed with the vivacity and sport of Albert’ 
never thought of valuing it. Like the common bles- | graphic sketches of Parisian life, he was no less struck 
sings of air and light, which people enjoy without re-| with her clear-sightedness, the good sense, the noble 
flecting upon them as benefits, fortune was to her a daily | sentiments which characterized the epistles of his early 
good, and the comforts which it afforded were scarcely | play-fellow. He remembered her first as a merry, dark: 
regarded because so familiar to her habits of life. But | eyed child, then as the awkward and somewhat her 
she now beheld her position in a new light. She had | denish school-girl, but he could not bring to his miod 
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the image of the intelligent, educated woman, whose |! 
written words were treasured in his heart. Albert was 
not in love with a creature formed by the magic art of 
memory and attired in the gorgeous drapery of imagina- 
tion. He retained a vague idea that she had never 
been a pretty child, and therefore he did not bestow on 
her the attribute of beauty, but he certainly was disposed | 
to believe her a very charming woman. 
Gertrude had passed the fresh and joyous days of girl- | 
hood—she was approaching to the summer of her days, 
and had already counted her fifth lustre, when she wel- 
comed the return of her early friend to his native land. || 
Beresford had eagerly flown to meet her whom he had 
so long admired from afar, and, if he felt some disap- 
pointment as he looked on her plain features, it was 
soon forgotten in the pleasure which he derived from 
her warm welcome and the charm of her agreeable 
manners. But Gertrude found all her most romantic 
visions fully realized in the personal appearance of her 
long absent friend. Cast in the finest mould of manly 
beauty, Albert Beresford was certainly one of the hand- 
somest men of his age, while his graceful deportment 
and the elegant style of his dress added the advantages 
of artto those of nature. The consciousness of her per- 
nal defects made Gertrude peculiarly susceptible to 
the spell of beauty. I have often thought that the ‘doc- 
trine of compensations,’ as it is called, is as fully shown 
in this as in most other points. 
exquisite gift of beauty, though taught by vanity to value 


Those who possess the 


it at its full emount in themselwes are rarely alive to its | 
existence in the natural world around them. The mental 
vision seems to contract itself to suit the one object of 
babitual contemplation, and the beauty of a picturesque 
scene in nature, the effect of light and shadow, and | 
especially the loveliness of the human face divine, is 


very apt to escape those who are accustomed to asso- | 
ciate the idea of beauty only with their own features. | 
But they, who have been sent into the world without the 
impress of that signet which demands the homage of all 
who behold it—they, who cannot look into their mirror to 


behold beauty—are peculiarly sensitive to its presence | 
in the world around. They have been gifted with a 
perception of the beautiful, and perhaps they have | 
more actual enjoyment in contemplating the loveliness 


ofa handsome woman than she can experience from its | 
possession; just as a stranger feels more vivid delight | 
in gazing upon a fine picture than does its owner who_ 
has become habituated to its beauty. 
When the being whom Gertrude had so long regarded | 
ts almost the sole possessor of integrity and honor, ap- 
peared before her in such noble guise, it may easily be 
*‘upposed that she was not insensible to his merits. Had 
Beresford only known Gertrude in society, he would 
probably never have thought of loving her, for her man- | 
ters were quiet even to coldness, and no one could have 
discovered under her calm exterior the riches of a warm 
tnd affectionate nature. But he alone possessed the | 
key which could unlock the treasure of her heart and_ 
mind. His eye could melt the ice-bound stream of feel- 
ing, and his hand could wake the statue into life, and long 
tre he had allowed himself to yield to the impulses of | 
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his own heart, he had reason to believe that his suit, if 
proffered, would not be rejected. But Beresford was a 


man of high-toned feeling and noble principles. A 


jealous regard for honor was the prominent trait in his 


character, and if this regard was carried almost to the 
point of folly, it was at least a noble fault. Had Ger- 


trude been poor ana friendless, he would not have been 


|| so long in doubt as to the nature of his feelings ; but he 


distrusted himself, and while conscious that she was 


‘dearer to him than all the world beside, he yet scruti- 


nized the recesses of his own heart lest some of the 
baser coin of selfish interest should have mingled itself 
He asked him- 
self again and again the question—“ If she were the 
child of of affluence would she be 
the object of my choice?’ and again and again, his 


with the rich treasure of his affections. 
poverty instead 


reason, his judgment, and his beart answered in the 
affirmative. In strength of character, in nobleness of 
sentiment, in warmth of feeling, he had met with none 
to surpass her; and the dark eyes which lighted up 
with pleasure at his approach, the soft cheek which 
bore its richest tint when he looked upon it, and the 
lip which ever smiled when it uttered gentle words to 
him, made him feel that love has power to beautify as 
well as bless. With feelings as far removed from blind 
and foolish fondness, as from selfish and gold-bought 
preference, he at length wooed the distrustful daughter 
of wealth. A manly tenderness, rational affection, and 
a proper appreciation of her many virtues were the gifts 
which he offered; and the heart which had so long and 
unconsciously cherished his image was gladly yielded 
to his prayer. All distrust, all suspicion was forgotten, 
and Gertrude Courtenaye with a frankness as womanly 
as it was lovely, freely bestowed her hand upon her 
lover. 

Of course all the world was filled with surprize. 


Rumor had plenty of occupation in spreading the news 


| of Miss Courtenaye’s approaching marriage, and people 


were never done wondering by what means Mr. Beres- 
ford had succeeded in evading her vigilant suspicions. 
Of course, not one in ten gave him credit for sincere 
affection. He was looked upon only as more adroit 
than others, in his mode of pursuit; and those who 
envied him his prize in the lottery of life, did not hesi- 
tate to aver that the thousands of the young heiress had 
been expended in the purchase of a handsome slave. 
But these things reached not the ears of the lovers. 


|| They were married with all the splendor which suited 


the bride’s fortune, and, among the “ dear five hundred 
friends’ who graced the nuptials, though some coveted 
the lady’s Brussels lace and diamonds, while they 
envied her the handsome bridegroom, yet nothing was 
heard but compliments and congratulations. How for- 
tunate it is for society, that real life affords no Palace 
of ‘Truth, whose chrystal walls reflect persons not as 
they seem, but as they are, and echo not with the 
words, but with the sentiments of the courtly speakers ! 

Gertrude’s marriage made no change in her course of 
life. Her house, already magnificently futhished, had 
long been under the charge of an elderly lady, whom 
she had selected as a companion, when she left heer 
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guardian; and Mr. Beresford found himself at once 


installed as master of a well-ordered and luxurious 


household. A few days after their marriage, Gertrude 


profiered him a deed of gift, securing to him the sum of 


fifty thousand dollars. It was a munificent present, but 


it awakened a painful feeling in his bosom, for it seemed 


like an avowal of distrust and separate interests be- | 


tween them. 
the paper, betrayed his dissatisfaction, and Gertrude, 
influenced, at that time, wholly by. her affection, wil- 
lingly gave him credit for noble independence of cha- 
racter. 

Mr. Beresford was long in discovering his wife’s 
weakness. When it was suggested that he should con- 
tinue to transact the business of her large estate, which 
required the constant attention of some agent, and that 
a certain per-centage on the income should be his com- 
pensation, he looked upon the plan as devised by her 


When he 


found that Mr. Courtenaye’s will had shut out the 


to secure to him personal independence. 


husband of his daughter from any participation in her 
fortune, except such as she was willing to allow, he 
looked upon it only as the effect of an old man’s cau- 
When he that Gertrude, not content 


tion. learned 


with his report of her affairs, expected to behold the 


accounts, and examined them as carefully as if she had 
no confidence in her agent: when he found her closely 
calculating cents, even while she lavishly threw away 
dollars, he began to suspect the existence of some traits 
of character which he had not previously discovered. 
But he drove the unpleasant thought from his mind, 
and consoled himself with the belief that the excessive 
prudence which she had learned when a lonely and 
unprotected orphan, would give place to entire confi- 
dence in her husband. 

Indeed, with regard to pecuniary affairs, Mr. Beres- 
ford erred as widely on the side of carelessness, as did 
his wife on that of caution. Utterly regardless of 
money, he spent it as fast as he earned it, and while he 
was scrupulously correct with regerd to the property of 
others, took no care of his own. Gay, jovial, and fond 
of pleasure, though free from the contamination of vice, 
charitable without being considerate, and generous 
with ut being provident, he was exactly one of those 
mer. who never become rich. Money never staid in his 
hands long enough to increase, and if he despised any 
one weakness more than another, it was the niggardly 
spirit of a miser. But the very generosity of temper 
which rendered him so careless in money-matters, made 
him somewhat impatient of the thraldom in which he 
was held by his over-cautious wife. He did not want 
to squander her money, but he could not bear the idea 
of being regarded as the possessor of unlimited wealth, 
while he was, in fact, only ber steward, obliged to 
render strict and close account of every thing to the 
actual owner. It is true, Gertrude was not deficient in 
liberality, but there was always something to remind 
him that he was receiving gifts from her hand, and this 


was a sore trial to his proud and sensitive temper. 


At length he determined to engage in business, and, , 


at least, appear indupendent. His credit, based upon 
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The decided manner in which he refused | 
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her vast fortune, stood him instead of capital, and 


contrary to Gertrude’s wishes, who saw nothing to gp 
but much to lose by the plan, he embarked in a scheme 
But led 


away by his sanguine temper, he went one step too far 


which afforded every prospect of success. 


and the consequence was a total failure of his projec 
In little more than a year after he commenced busines 
he found himself burdened with a heavy debt, which be 
saw no means of paying, except by the assistance of his 
wife’s estate. 

Beresford was sanguine, imprudent, and credulos, 
He dreaded : 


confide his troubles to Gertrude, for he knew that }y 


but he was high-spirited and prond. 


had acted contrary to her wishes, in undertaking his 
unfortunate design, and he conld not bear to confess 
that her prognostications had been realized. He rathey 
avoided her presence, and plunged inte society to diss. 
pate the painful thoughts that crowded upon hin 
Had he been better acquainted with her distrust{al 
character, he would have been wise enough, perhaps 
to disarm her by perfect frankness, but in the vain hop: 


of arranging his affairs, he delayed this confidence, uat 


| Gertrude, whose suspicions had been awakened by his 


reserve, learned from general rumor of his embarras- 


' 


ment. Mortified and vexed, she brooded over the 
tidings in sullen silence, determined never to ask the 
confidence to which she felt herself entitled, and await: 
ing the moment when his necessities should compel bin 
All her old distrust had been 
A litth ot 


the despotic feeling, which perhaps ever accompanies 


to seek her assistance. 


aroused by her husband's recent conduct. 


the consciousness of power, influenced both her atfec- 
tions and her manners. She would have blushed 
acknowledge that she felt herself entitled to her hur 


band’s gratitude, and yet she certainly allowed herse 


| to expect an unusual degree of consideration from 00 


Mr. Beresford, 


harrassed by debt, annoyed by daily demands w hich be 


on whom she had bestowed so much. 


was unable to meet with prompt payment, surrounded 
by luxuries which only seemed to aggravate his trouble 
of mind, was like a man living in a gold mine yet per 
ishing with want. He became peevish, excitable and 
morose. He saw himself compelled to be a dependast 
on his wife’s generosity, and his proud spirit revolted 
at the necessity; until by an error, common among 
men, his loathing of the task which he was compelled 
perform almost made him look with dislike upon 
person who had prescribed it. 

At length the long-dreaded explanation could ™ 
longer be deferred. Too haughty in his temper to make 
any concessions, he related his embarrassments 1 
tone of a man who felt rather ill-used by being obliges 
to explain them. He would not seem to deprecate het 
displeasure and ask her aid, and therefore he spoke 
if he almost defied the one and despised the othe! 
This was not the manner calculated to conciliate & 
distrustful, and calculating wife. Coldly, and without 
comment, When he had 
finished, she arose, and, unlocking a cabinet, product 
the deed of gift which three years previous he had wh 
fused. “1 knew you better than you knew yoursell 


she listened to his tale. 
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Albert,” said she gravely; “you might as well have 
taken the money at first, without any parade of inde- 
pendence. If the sum herein named will cover your 
debts, use it for that purpose; if it is not sufficient, you 
can call upon me for more. But remember it is the 
last time that my money shall be wasted in paying your 
obligations. My father endeavored to guard against 
the very contingency which has now occurred, and I re- 
spect his will too highly to violate it a second time.” 
Mr. Beresford listened in perfect silence to these cut- 
ting words, but his lip trembled and his cheek grew 


ashy pale. Gertrude was as calm as if no internal 


emotion was at work within her, and yet at that very | 


moment she was tortured by distrust, and stung by 
wounded affection. 


” continued she, in a slightly 


“ My father warned me, 
tremulous tone; “‘ he warned me of my danger, but I 
heeded him not. I was fool enough to forget his coun- 
sels while listening to the voice of a weak heart, and 
verily I have had my reward.” 

Beresford understood the taunt, for more than once 
in their moments of confiding love, had Gertrude re- 
peated to him her father’s dying words. Turning sud- 
denly towards her, he grasped the paper which she held, 
and thrusting it among the glowing embers, crushed it 
down with his iron heel until it was consumed to ashes. 

“ Thus perish all your gifts,”’ muttered he, as he strode 
hastily from the room. Gertrude stood in the attitude 
of mute amazement until she heard the hall door vio- 
lently closed, then turning to the window, she beheld 
her husband hurrying with blind speed through the 
darkening twilight. 
toe hasty, and that on his return she would soothe his 
imtated feelings, but she was not one to allow her emo- 
tions to trace themselves upon her brow, and no one 
ould have suspected her anguish of mind on that event- 
ful evening. She had invited a party, and of course 
was obliged to appear the agreeable hostess during many 
weary hours, yet her smile was as pleasant, and her 
manners as quiet as usual. It was not until the door 
had closed upon the last of her guests, and the dawn of 
morning broke upon the lonely and terrified wife, that 
Tears, bitter 
tears came to her relief, and vainly did she struggle 


ter stern courage at length gave way. 
with her fears for her husband’s safety. He came at 
length, but his return while it allayed her fears, excited 
her deep displeasure; for his haggard look and soiled 
garments seemed to tell a tale of midnight orgies. Had 
she known more of human nature, she might have sus- 
pected that mental agony had produced this appearance 
* debauch. 

But Mr. Beresford gave her no opporwnity of de- 
manding an explanation. He locked himself in a re- 
mote apartment during the whole day, and on the follow- 
§ one, though he once more appeared at table, he 
tever looked at his wife, nor addressed to her a syllable. 


’ 


‘twas not until the fourth morning that he shewed any 


He lingered a 


disposition to notice her presence. 


soment in the breakfast-room, as if desirous of speaking 

with her, but servants were present, and Gertrude, feel- 

§ Outraged and insulted, and determined not to ad- 
24 
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_ borne. 


Perhaps she felt that she had been 


2U1 
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' vance one step towards a reconciliation, afforded him 
I 


no opportunity of seeing her alone. Quietly drawing 
her embroidery frame towards her, she applied herself to 
the careful formation of a rose leaf, with a hand as firm 
as if the pulse was not fluttering like a frightened bird. 
Beresford paused a moment on the threshold; she did 
not raise her head, although she knew her husband’s 
eye was fixed upon her, and the next moment, with a 
half-uttered execration upon his lips, he was gone. 
What a parting for those who had vowed unchanging 
faith and love at the holy altar—for those whose heads 
had reposed on the same pillow—whose hearts had 
once throbbed in perfect unison. 

That night Gertrude hid her agony in the solitude of 
her chamber, but could mortal eye have penetrated into 
her seclusion, she might have been seen lying like a 
crushed worm upon the rich carpet, weeping almost in 
tears of blood over the last words ever addressed to her 
by her husband: 

“ You have taunted me with selfishness, Gertrude ;” 
(such were the words of his letter,) ‘‘ you have heaped 
upon me a reproach I cannot bear; and now I go to 
earn my bread by the sweat of my brow. The luxuries 
of my wife’s fortune have not enervated the mind nor 
weakened the hand of him who, if he was fool enough 
to barter his independence, was at least proud enough 
to regain it when his thraldom became wo heavy to be 
Had you possessed the Indies fas a dower, I 
would not have wedded you unless my heart went with 
my hand. I did love you, Gertrude, fondly and fervently ; 
lL loved you for the virtues which I deemed were yours, 
but you have long outraged my affection by your distrust, 
and now you insult my sense of honor by your vile sus- 
picions. Henceforth I leave you to the enjoyment of 
the wealth which you value at so inordinate a price. 
My life will be a solitary and laborious one, but I shall 
at least be independent. Mr. Westford, to whom I 
have confided my whole story, and in whose employ I 
am now about to sail for Canton, is the only person ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of our separation. 
Give it what coloring you please to the eyes of the 
world. The opinion of society may be of importance to 
you—it is of none to me, and therefore let them revile 
me if they please. Do not look fer my return. I have 
sworn never to revisit America until I have won a for- 
tune, and the snows of many winters must fall on my 
head ere that can be accomplished. If we ever meet 
again it will be as strangers, for time will long ere then 
have written strange charactérs on the brows of both.” 

Anguish, remorse, dismay, were in the heart of Ger- 
trude as she read this cruel letter. Her eyes were 
opened when too late, and she felt that she had driven 
from her a kind and loving heart which would have 
cherished her through life. But the die was cast—he 
was gone, and his affection was changed into bitterness. 
In vain she wrote to implore his return. Months elapsed 
before her letters reached him, bat time had no softening 
influence on the indurated bosom of the offended hus- 
band. His delicate sense of honor had been too deeply 
wounded, and he spurned the thought of again taking 
up the colden fetters. 
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Many years have elapsed since the events just re- || 


corded. Mr. Beresford’s debts, which had been as- 
sumed by his friend, Mr. Westford, were paid in half 
yearly instalments until not a claim existed against him. 
He amassed a splendid fortune, but he never again be- 
held the shores of his native land. His health had been 
injured by change of climate and excessive application 
to business, and after an absence of nearly twenty years, 
he died on the return voyage, bequeathing to public 
charities the whole of his wealth, with the exception of 


a legacy to his wife, intended (as the will stated) to | 


compensate for all expenses incurred for or by him | 


during their early married life. 

Gertrude Beresford is now old, withered and grey— 
a decrepic, ghastly crone, whose feeble steps are slowly 
bearing her onward to ‘the valley of the shadow of 
death!” The distrust which poisoned her early happi- 
ness, has wrought its baleful work upon her character 
in later life. ler temper, embittered by sorrow, has 
become irritable as well as suspicious, and while she 
looks upon all with the eye of doubt, she finds that her 
‘ foes’ are indeed ‘those of her own household.’ With 
none to love but many to fear, she is dragging out her 
miserable existence. Her pride of wealth has degen- 
erated into a hoarding fondness for money, and the dis- 
trustful heiress is now that most despicable of all 
creatures, a female miser, clutching, with almost dying 
grasp, the gold which she must soon relinquish for the 
dust and ashes of the tomb. 


Brooklyn, L. I. 


Original. 
TO MY WIFE, 
FROM WHOM I AM NOW ABSENT. 


BY WILLIAM G. HOWARD. 


* But thinking on an absent wife, 
Will blanch a faithful cheek.""—Byrow. 
Arar from thee, dear Ellen, 
How bitter is the thought! 
Each hour, that runs its weary round, 


With misery is fraught. 


When evening spreads its mantle, 
And calls me to repose, 

Thine image o'er my aching breast, 
Its peerless beauty throws. 


And when the purple morning 
First blushes from the east, 
Thy name is still upon my lips, 

A ioved and hallowed guest. 


I never knew thy value, 
Till absent from thy sight ; 
. How true that blessings brighter grow 
* When they have taken flight. 


As the lone bird, that wanders 
Amid the depths of blue, 
Pines for its loved and absent mate, 


My spirit sighs for you. 





Kind friends essay to soothe me, 
But all their arts are vain ; 
The smiles, they weave upon my cheek, 


Conceal a heart of pain. 


My nightly dreams are blissful, 
They bear me to my bride; 
My children sit upon my knec, 

And gambol at my side. 


But morning undeceives me, 
My fancied joys have flown ; 

I wake, but only wake to find, 
That I am all alone. 


The precious book you gave me, 
Replete with truth divine ; 

I love to read its pages o’er, 
And pray for thee and thine. 


** My sun of life,’ dear Ellen, 
Has reached its “ fervid noon ;"’ 
The iron grasps of stern decay, 
Will be upon me soon. 


But though my looks be hoary, 
And wrinkles mark my brow; 
I know that thou wilt love me then, 


As fervently as now. 


Should troubles throng around me, 
And every friend depart; 

Thy face will wear a sweeter smile, 
To cheer my drooping heart. 

O! soon I hope to meet thee, 
On earth to part no more ; 


Until we part to meet again, 
On yonder heavenly shore. 


Alexandria, Louisiana, December, 1841. 






Original. 


TO REBECCA. 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, M. D. 


Wuen youth's sweet blossoms first o’erspread my ¥#) 
Came dreams of honor and the poet’s lay; 

With roses then I wreathed the hallowed lyre, 

And touched with joyous hands its chords of fire. 


My youth has passed. Though freely flow my lays, 
They seek not fame, nor honor, no! nor praise ; 

I sing, since ’tis my nature, as the breeze 
Murmurs sweet music to the rocks and trees. 


I ask not human praise. Why should I care 
The stupid wonder of the world to share, 
Asks the proud eagle, soaring, if or no, 
Men note the shadow of his wings below? 


Yet some I care to win a smile from thee, 


Much that thy thought approve my poesy ; 
Deeming thee, lady, of those few whose blame 


Confers dishonor, and whose plaudits, fame. 
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BIDDY WOODHULL;’* 


OR, THE PRETTY HAY-MAKER. 
A TALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LAFITTE,” ‘CAPT. KYD,’ ‘ THE QUADROON,’ 
* BURTON,’ ETC., ETC. 


PART IV. 


THE EXQUISITE. 


Asovt half an hour before Beal Tucker dismissed 
his flock, and left his office, a young gentleman opened 
his eye-lids, and looked gapingly round a luxurious 
chamber, but half lighted by the ray of noonday that 


streamed in pencilled lines of silver through the elosed | 


shutters. After yawning thrice very loud, and very long, 
like one who feels that he is master of the premises, he 
turned himself slowly over in his bed; he then, with an 
effort, raised himself on his elbow, and showed a hand- 
some yet very pale and haggard face, as if he had been 
at some late carousal the night previous. He remained 
in this position, immoveable, full five minutes, the while 


contorting his flexible features into hideous and loathing || 


grimaces, and, at intervals, smacking his parched palate 
as if he had a bad taste in his mouth. 
raised himself from his elbow, and sat up in bed, letting 
his head fall upon his breast, and his whole person droop 
into a trist and depressed attitude. It was Fitz Henry 
Barton, the morning after a ‘dem fine spree !” 

He sat for some time in this very penitent-looking 
position, and at length made an exertion to reach his 
watch from beneath his pillow. He looked at the time 
by the faint light admitted through the shutters, and 
said in a weak tone, “ Half past eleven—dem this wine ! 
[feel sick! Half past eleven! Frid! Frid, I say!” 

There was no answer, for his black servant, Frede- 
rick, was holding a ¢éte-a-téte out of the library window, 
with the yellow chambermaid in the chamber window 


of the next house. 


“Frid! you dem Frid!” replied Mr. Fitz Henry | 


Barton in a louder key; but his voice was not yet 
‘trong enough to penetrate the door. 

After listening a-while, and finding he was not heard, 
he slid down from the side of the bed, crossed to the 
fireplace, and gave the '-c!l a very fierce pull for such a 
quiet person as he was. The jingling started the 
chambermaid from the window, to put the forgotten 
roverlid on her bed, and the valet from his, to hasten 


to wait on his master. 


‘Wat in the divil deu yeu mean, Frid, by not being 


in the way when I awake?” remonstrated Mr. Fitz 
Henry Barton, in a nervous tone of petulent anger. 
“Don’t you know I aiways want you by me when | 
wake ?”” 


“ Beg pardon, massa,” said the genteel valet, open- || 


'"g one of the upper shutters, and hastening to put his 
master’s dressing gown upon him; “I vas jis comin’ 
vhen I hears mass’ ring.” 


e———_ 


*Coatiaued from page 121, 


At length he | 
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“1 tell you, Frid, you must always be at the door; 
what can I do alone by myself, when I wake up? It’s 
,dem unhandsome, in you, Frid!” he said, in a com- 

|| plaining voice. 

““T knows it, massa,” said Frederick, with a down- 
‘east look; ‘“‘an’ I promises nebber gib offence nebber 
no more.” 

“‘ Now see yeu don’t, Frid, an’ I'll maybe forgive you 
‘this time! Where's my gin-cock-tail? Don’t you 
know I am good for nothing—just like a dem rag in 
| the mornin’, ‘till I get my gin-cock-tail? Don’t you 
|| know that, Frid ?”’ 

| ‘Yes, massa,” said Frederick, placing Mr. Fitz 
} Henry Barton's Indian moccasin’s on his feet, and then 
i going towards a marble slab in one corner of the room, 
l'on which stood empty champaign bottles, glasses, 

decanters, etc., ete. There was also upon it a ready 
| made gin-cock-tail, which he placed on a silver salver 

and brought to his master. The sick and miserable 
| Barton seized hold of it with a nervous hand, and put- 

ting it to his lips as a thirsty man would a draught of 
|fresh spring water, drank off the strong and bitter 
| tonic concocted of gin, sugar, and ‘‘ Stoughton.” 

Those who have never dissipated at night, and, in 
consequence, awakened late after it the next forenoon, 
can know nothing of the misery, bodily and mental, the 
| victims of wine parties suffer! Horror in mind, and 
‘depression of body—fever of the brain, and sickness at 

heart, with the mind tortured by imaginary fears of 
evil, that no mental effort can shake off, make the 
situation of the waking debauchee a foretaste of infer- 
_nal torture! To drown this horrid night-mare of the 


|| waking inebriate, recourse is had to artificial stimulants 


to create opposite sensations; and as, also, the body is 


| relaxed by its previons indulgence, its tone and nerve 
| must be restored by the same means! It is this which 
|| makes intemperance so difficult to cure; for the de- 
bility and horrors consequent on to-day’s inebriation, 
'| must be drowned by a strong potation the first moment 
|} of waking on the morrow. So the drunkard goes on, 
‘till even stimulus ceases to act upon the nervous and 
depressed system, and he sinks into an early grave. 

As none who have not experienced it, can appreciate 
the misery of the first waking moments of a man after 
a night’s intemperance, neither can any such form an 
| idea of the magic effect of a gin-cock-tail or a glass of 
| bitters in dissipating it. No sooner had Fitz Henry 
|| Barton drank off, with many a wry mouth, the restoring 
| morning draught “ Frid’ had mixed for him, than a 
| change came over him as instant as it was striking. 
His eyes, before heavy and leaden, lighted up, his white 
lips became red, his pale cheek ruddy with the hitherto 
stagnant blood, and his whole person seemed to become 
animate and elastic with new life and vigor. He looked 
no longer the wretched and pitiable 
|| a few minutes before; but his face w 
| and his voice, as he spoke, was natural a rm, though 
| something ae... was the magic effect of a 
| strong draught debauchee! But the vietim of it, 
"in quaffing it, had made compact for that day through- 

out, with the demon of j vce ; for having given 
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his spirits the pitch to which health and sobriety keep 
those of temperate men, he was under the necessity of 
keeping them up to that point by successive potations 
through the day, or fall again into that hell of depres- 
sion from which it had lifted him! If Fitz Henry 
Barton could have had resolution enough to encounter, | 
and bear for a day or two, the horrors with which he | 
waked each morning, he would soon have found that | 


temperance would give him that elasticity and happi- 


THE 


PRETTY HAY-MAKER, 


;palled. He would drink but little wine at table, fr jt. 


taste was insipid to him, compared with spirits, and 


, when he dined at home, alone, he always substituted 


brandy. After dinner he always took a tumbler of stif 
brandy and water, and then drove out to Burnham's, 
upon the avenue. Yet with all this drinking, Fiz 
Henry Barton managed to get along through each day, 
without exposing himself in any marked way, but every 


night he went to bed more or less drunk. He could toe 


. . . . . . | . . 7 . 
ness of spirits which he now foolishly sought for in suc-|/ a line, so well he preserved his self-possession, while 


cessive potations of intoxicating poison ! 
in a drunkard’s reform, is the great day of his trial! 
Perhaps when the hour approaches in which the re- 
formed inebriate is accustomed to take his dram, which 
he has resolved no more to touch, it is the most misera- 
ble of his life! 


effective blow to the chain of his slavery. 


The first dram given up, is the most 
A drunkard 
resolutely withstanding the temptation to drink while 
the hour he is accustomed to indulge is passing away, pre- 
sents a moral spectacle that angels may gaze upon with 
Such denial is God-like. 
The human mind singly in itself, can accomplish nothing 


admiration and astonishment. 
morally greater! But we are not writing an essay on 
intemperance ! 

Fitz Henry Barton was a new man now that he had | 
taken his bitters. Let it not be supposed from the 
foregoing remarks, that he was an habitual drunkard! 
He was no more so than a great many young men of his 
rank, who yet hold their position in society. He never 
was seen staggering in the streets, unless by watchmen 
—but then he didn’t care for ‘“ Charlies.” No one ever 
saw him drunk in Broadway! He could “ carry a good 
deal,” as the phrase is, and his systematic drinking | 
through the day, began to show its effects only towards 
evening. And all gentlemen, it was expected, would |! 
be a little lively after dinner: particularly fashionable | 
young men! Oh, no; Mr. Fitz Henry Barten was no | 
common drunkard! Besides his gin-cock-tail on rising, || 
and a glass of wine bitters just before breakfast, to give || 
him an appetite, he never took any thing ‘till two hours || 
afterwards, when he would chance to drop into the 
Astor or Globe, where he always found some friends. | 
With them, in the course of an hour, he would take a 
brandy sling, after a while, a ram julap, and then, per- | 
haps a gin sling. He would then walk Broadway, and, | 
possibly, in his way, stop in at the City Hotel, or the 
As the din-| 


ner hour approaches, say an hour before it, he would 


Washington, and take another gin sling. 


take a gin-cock-tail to correct his stomach, and half an 
hour afterwards a “‘ wine bitters ;”’ a quarter of an hour 
** little 


more bitters,’’ and a few moments before dining, take a 


before dinner, he would take another with a 


gin-cock-tail, made stiff with ‘‘ Stoughtons.”” Such was 
Mr. Fitz Henry's usual daily routine of drinking, for 
each glass hetook, craved its successive one, and he 
changed@@hig. drinks as the different degrees of depres- | 
sion of spirits and system, made it necessary. 
There are a great many “ moderated 3” like Fitz 
Henry Barton! At dinner he n any appetite, | 


and loathed his food. He could eat nothing without 


The first day || walking home, but once im his door, and hid from the 


public eye, he would stagger through the hall, and 


often have to be carried to bed by his faithful “ Frid.” 

** Well, Frid,”’ he said, in a cheerful tone, as he now 
felt the bitters warming in his veins, “ what have you 
got for my breakfast, hey, boy ?”’ 

‘*Omulet, nice ham, and coffee, Massa Barton,” said 
Frid, placing his cravat and vest beside him, and other- 
wise assisting him in his toilet. 

‘* Make me a cup of black tea, Frid.”’ 

“I made him already,” said Frid, grinning. “I 
know massa want him dis mornin’.” 

“ How did you know that, Frid?” asked his master, 
arranging his chin, whiskers and mustache before the 
mirror. 


“‘L ’members well you always axes for black tea de 


mornin’s after you wommit in de hall.” 


“Pah, beast! you make me sick! Yes, I was ill last 
night, dem'd ill, Frid.” 

** Any body’d know dat,” answered Frid.” 

“ Did I totter—that is, did I stagger—from weak- 
ness, I mean, Frid ?” 

“Yes, Massa Barton, e-yah, yah, yah! an’ you took 
me for a watchman, and giv’ me a black eye.” 

“ Capital, ha, ha, hah! 
Frid?” repeated Mr. Barton, laughing immoderately, 
and evidently much gratified at this feat. “ Let me 
see, Frid!” 


So I gave you a black eye, 


And the valet removed a handkerchief which his 
master had not before noticed he had tied over one eye, 
and displayed the swollen member. 

“Ha! excellent! Scientific! Neatly put, Frid, eh! 
I have some science in my knuckles, hey?” 

“ Werry scientif’cally done, Massa Barton,” said the 
good natured Frid, covering his eye again. “Now, 
massa, as you have made you’ toilum, all but de boots 
and coat, please walk into breakfast.” 


With these words Frid opened a door, and Mr. Fit 


| Henry Barton, wrapped in his Indian dressing-gow, 


indolently rising from his velvet arm-chair passed 
through, while he held it open, into a small but elega*' 
library. The book-cases, and also one case of rare 
shells, were of rose wood gilt; the books gorgeous with 
gold and ornamental binding ; the carpet rich, and re 
turning no sound to the footstep; the ceiling beautifully 
painted in fresco, by tbe inimitable pencil of a distur- 
guished fresco painter in New-York ; and the sides 
lined with crimson fauteuils and low ottomans! It w 
altogether apartment. But Mr. Fits 
Henry Barton was a rich young man, and loved such 


a recherche 


, , . Rr i , . — 
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the room, stood a small round breakfast table. He 
Frid handed 
jim a paper, which he had opened and dried for 
Mr. Fitz 
Henry Barton glanced with a fashionable air over the 


chrew himself into an arm chair beside it. 
him, and then poured out his black tea. 


wlumns of the paper, and not seeing any thing that 
particularly struck his fancy, threw it on the carpet with 
_ 

“Pshaw! the papers are losing all their wit! Nobody 
yed up this morning! no crim-cons! no interesting 
polixe reports! no pretty gearls brought up! no run- 
sway matches, no seductions, no murder cases !”’ 

Here Mr. Fitz Henry Barton took a sip of black tea, 
and nibbled a bit of dry toast. 
because he felt nature required it. He seemed to relish 
nothing. Beside him stood his usual glass of wine-bit- 
ters untouched. He looked at it two or three times, as 
ifhe would stretch his hand for it, but some association 
made his taste revolt, and each time he turned from it 
with a loathing “* pah !”’ 

“JT don’t know what’s the matter with me, Frid; I 
feel worse than usual ;”’ and he placed his delicate hand 
m his stomach. “ Frid, I think you may give me 
another cock-tail !”’ 

“Yes, Massa,’’ said Frid, hastening to obey. 

“No, no, these dem cock-tails don’t agree with me 
this morning! Give me a wine glass of pure gin, with 
I think that will do 

You didn’t make 


adash of marischino on the top! 
—I feel so faint about the stomach ! 
the cock-tail strong enough.” 

The truth was, that Mr. Fitz Henry Barton’s stomach 
began to crave something stronger each day; spirit 
weakened with water, would no longer continue to act 
upon it. 
time in his life, resorted to clear spirits. He drank off 
the fiery liquid which Frid handed him, and after the 


unpleasant burning in his palate had gone off, he con- | 


fessed to Frid that he felt much better. “ very much 
better.” 

“Yes, Frid,” he said with earnestness, “gin and 
marischino is the thing! 
Dem gin-cock-tails ! 
Frid ?”” 

“T never drinks,” answered Frid. 

“True, that is proper. None but gentlemen should 
drink. Ambrosia is for gods, and gin for gentlemen! 
understand that, Frid! It’s dem Latin I took it from! 
Has Jack Rawdon been here to call on me, Frid ?” 

“No, massa.” 

“ Jack’s a fine fellar, Frid—a dem fine fellar. He 
has no money—but then I lend him, and so he’s always 
flush! 
Frid, give me a segar!” Frid obeyed. 
None but a gentleman should smoke Regalias! Bought 
them at Anderson’s! Dem pretty gearl there, Frid! 
Jack Rawdon and I bet which should run away with 
her. I bought these segars just to ask her to meet me. 


She smiled, and when a dem woman smiles, I always | 


take it yes, Frid. I went to the place in the Park, and 
met, instead, her dem brother, a stout, handsome dem 


suilor fellar. He set upon me and would have whip- 


THE 


But he evidently ate | 


He felt this to be the case, and for the first | 


Its a drink for a gentleman. | 
What do you drink, yourself, | 


I like Jack—devil of a fellow among the gearls ! | 
“ Regalias ! 


PRETTY HAY-MAKER. 


ped me but for my science, Frid. I bave kept away 


from Anderson's since. Jack and I have found out 
seven pretty gearls we mean to try and seduce. It’s ripe 
fun for us young bloods! Two of them are milliner’s 
apprentices ; one of ’em keeps in a confectionary store, 
and one is a widow’s daughter; the others, I believe, 
There is another I have 
in my eye, Frid, down in the country, and if Ned Mor- 
ris stays in Charleston much longer, I'll drive down 


are snug little chambermaids. 


there, and run off with her. Ned, you must know, has 
taken a shine to her, and he’s so dem’d virtuous, it’ll 
do him no good to flirt with her! I’m half a dem’d 
mind to drive down there to-day! There’s fine sport 
for a man of mettle in New-York, Frid! Do you know 
I keep a man in pay, to look out for pretty nice gearls 
Well, I do! and he’s driven 


more than one pretty fish to my net. 


from the country, for me ? 
I pay well, you 


know. I don’t mind money. 


Thus the fashionable Mr. Fitz Henry Barton run on 
from the effects of his last exhilarating potation, and as 
he did not expect Frid to reply at all, and as the pru- 
dent valet was teo well accustomed to his master’s 
way to do so, he might have continued talking ’till he 
kad revealed all his gallantries to his valet, and the 
effervescence of his spirit had passed off. But just at 
this instant his street door bell rung with a sharp busi- 
ness-like pull. 

There's the bell. If it’s Jack 
Jack’s « dem good 


*““ Eh, demme, Frid! 
Rawdon, ask him to come up. 
fellar !”’ 


Frid left the room, and soon returning, said that a 


man, who refused to give his name, wanted to see Mr. 
Barton privately. 

“ Privately!’ repeated the exquisite, elevating his 
“Oh, ah! But how does he look, Frid 7” 
“« Sallow and thin, with black brows, and black coat,” 


eyebrows. 


answered Frid, giving an accurate description of Beal 
|| Tucker. 
| « Ah, yes,” said Barton with a start of pleased antici- 
pation, “I think I know who he is! Show him in, Frid.”’ 
Beal Tucker, who had waited in the hall, now entered 
the library and made a very low and sycophantic bow 
| to the elegant occupant—but Beal Tucker did reverence 
to the representative of money, not to the abstract man, 
for with all his low cunning and avarice he had a true 
knowledge of men, and particularly of the personage 
before him. Mr. Tucker, therefore, bowed very respect- 
fully to Mr. Barton, who gave him a sort of familiarly 
condescending half nod, at the same time saying, in the 
affected tone he assumed before all but his man, Frid, 

“ How ar’ ye, Tucker? I’m just at my breakfast, you 
parceive! Fashionable to breakfast at noon! Nobility 
in England all do it, my boy!” 

“Yes, sir,” said Beal; “and I don’t see when a 
’Merican gentleman is rich, why he ehouldn’t do and act 
like any noble of ’em all. Its money makes the man, 
in my "pinion, Mr. Barton.” 

As this was rather equivocal flattery, Mr. Fitz Henry 
| Barton chose to notice it only by a doubtful stare; and 
\| then waving his right hand for Mr. Beal to take a seat, 


the waved his left for Fred to quit the room. There 
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was a moment’s silence on the part of the par nodile | ‘And is now ?7— 
Sratrum after the valet left the library, which was oc- || “ At my house.”’ 
cupied by Mr. Barton in smoothing the coat of his segar “Done. Send her here and the money is yours!” 
by rolling it between his thumb and fore-finger, and| ‘Give me your hand on it, Mr. Barton,” said the war, 
by Mr. Beal in twisting his old black hat round between | villain; and he extended his dark thin hand towards 
his knees by the string of the inside leather. At length | the exquisite. 
he looked up beneath his beetle brows, and, to do him “Dem and demnition, Tucker!” cried Mr. Fitz Hep 
justice, looking very mean and guilty, and said, hesi- | Barton, shrinking back from the contact; “do yo, 
tatingly— think I am going to shake hands with you like tr 
** Wall, Mister Barton, I’ve called to see you on that | boxers before a set-to?”’ 
little matter of business we had a talk about onct. I “‘T can easily keep the girl from you,” said Tucker 
hope we are alone!” | moodily, and advancing towards the door. “I don: 
“Yes, Tucker, quite alone. So you have come to tell | force her upon you. Pay me fifty dollars down on the 
me you have some dem pretty rural!” | nail, and fifty to-morrow, come!” 
“Why not exactly so, Mister Barton, at least just || ‘Well, Beal, have it as you will. Recollect I tux 
you altogether here! You know my taste.” 
“She will suit you, or I will give back the money.” 
speech !”’ “Dem the money, Tucker; I want a pretty gir! 
“I only wanted to know if you are willing to give | There’s a Jifty,” he added, drawing it from his pocker. 
what you promised me if I send you a nice young girl | book and twisting it across the table tohim. “Nowy 
from the country?” | and send her here directly. Mind, you let her make» 


yet—but—”’ 
“ But what—dem it, Tucker, you have lost your | 


| 
| 


“Yes—from the country! I wouldn’t give twenty || dem blunder, now.” 

dem dollars for one of these pert, hackneyed city girls | “I'll take care for that, Mr. Barton,” said Beal 

that, if they continue virtuous, loose all that pretty | placing the note carefully in an old leather walle 

bashful modesty that’s so dem delightful, you know, | crammed with advertisements for servants ; “ she'll be 

Tucker! I’m tired of the city dem beauties, and want to | here before two o'clock !”’ 

have something unsophisticated !”” | You're a good fellow, Tucker, dem good fellow 
“‘ And you will give me one hundred dollars if I will || Will you take coffee?” 

send you such a one?” asked Beal Tucker, his eyes || “Thank you—I’m just going home to my dinner!” 

lighting up in anticipation of soon possessing this sum. } Dinner! My soul, Beal, how can you eat your dem 
’Pon honor !—that is, if she is pretty and young, and || dinner at one o'clock ?” 

rural!” said Mr. Fitz Henry Barton, throwing his head |)“ By thinking its my breakfast,’’ said Tucker, with s 

back in his chair, and exhaling the tobacce smoke from | sneer, as he was leaving the room. ‘ Good afternoon, 

his pipe in a long spiral wreath towards the painted | Mr. Barton.” 

ceiling. | “Good morning to you, Mr. Tucker! Now, there 
“Will you give me that in writing, Mr. Barton?” | goes a fellar that dines at one o’clock and says ‘Goo 

asked the cautious Beai. afternoon’ before dinner at that. In my opinion its 
“Why, Tucker,” said Barton, carelessly, “it would || demnition vulgar to say ‘good morning’ before one bas 

be dem’d awkward, you know, for both of us if such a | dined if it be not till eight o’clock. But what more can 

writing should, by accident, be seen by any body else. I | be expected of an Intelligence office man? So, I am to 

cannot put any thing on paper.” | have a dem’d adventure! I must prepare my toilet 
“She is very beautiful, and not a day over sixteen,” | Frid, where are you, Frid ?” 

said Tucker, artfully. “If you should see her you'd | ‘“‘ Yes, massa,” said the valét. 

double the money.” “Have you shown that fellar out, Frid?” 
**Demnition, Tucker,” cried Barton, starting with “Yes, massa.” 

pleased surprize, ‘then you have one at your office!” “Well, Frid, I’m going to dress now! 
Not in my office exactly,” said he, evasively, “but | brikfast assist me at my toilet. I expect a female visitor 

in the city.” | on private business.” 

“ Yes, massa,” said the initiated valét. 


Remove the 


“ Young?” 
“« After you show her up, you can lock the front door 


“Sixteen, not a month over.’ 
“‘ Beautiful ?”’ | you know, and have the afternoon to yourself if you 


“She will astonish you when you see her as much as || want to walk out.” ; 
“ Yes, massa,” said Fred, with a pleased look ; and 


| he began very assiduously to aid his master in his toilet 
|| First Mr. Fitz Henry Barton took a bath in a hand- 

some and convenient bathing-room opening from be 
bed chamber. After the bath he threw on his wrapp® 
|| and Fred gave him a stiff brandy and water. He ther 
] prepared to dress himself. Without descending to such 
| particulars as his silk shirt, his silk drawers and his 

silk hose, his stays, and his very fine white linen with 


she did me. 1 never beheld a prettier countenance!” 
“ Fine figure ?”’ 
“ Perfect, from head to foot. 
“ Tall or short?” 
“* Middling height.” 
“ Dark or fair?” 
‘A clear brunette.” 
** When did she come to the city ?"’ 
“ This morning.” 
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vues half an inch wide on the bosoms, and laced wrist- 





hands, we will mention that he put on a very handsome 





rair of fawn colored pantaloons, made by C. & K., 





the straps of which Fred buttoned over morocco pumps. 





His braces were elegantly worked with the needle and 
He then put ona 





the buckles to them were of gold. 





white satin vest and a white silk cravat, which he, after 





fifteen minutes practice, tied with exquisite taste ina 





square bow. Fred then dressed and perfumed his long 


hair parting it with the nicest precision on the left tem- 






ple; perfumed his mustaches and whiskers with odori- 





ferous oil of Persia, delicately sponged his face over with 





water and then powdered it with perfumed powder of 
pearls. Mr. Fitz Henry Barton then w ashed his hands 






nsweet scented water, touched his lips with strong 





cologne to give them color, picked out a hair from his 





nose-tip with tweezers, took a general and then minute 





survey of himselfin a full-length mirror, when his vanity, 






was ‘ dressed.’ 
“L think I'll do, Frid, eh?” he said, approvingly, as 
he surveyed his handsome person, while, it must be 


acknowledged, he had dressed very elegantly. ‘‘ Now, 









me by my friend Kellogg from Canton ?”’ 

“If massa Barton ’xpect to see lady, him handsome 
Chinum dressing gown jist de ting to take ’em eye,” said 
Frid, whose own eye had been taken by the rich and 
brilliant dies of this elegant garment. 

“Well, Frid, I believe I will wear that!” 

Fred assisted his master in putting it on, when Mr. 
Fitz Henry Barton looked in the glass and pronounced 
himself irresistible. 

“I’m quite a handsome fellar, Frid ?”’ 

“Yes, you'll car’ all afore you in York for dat much, 
Mass’ Barton,” said the flattering valét. 

“A country girl, if she was as dem pretty as Queen 
Mary, should feel herself demnition honored, I think, 
bymy notice, eh, Frid ?”’ 

“If Mass’ Barton go to England Queen Victory fall 
chock dead in love with him, sure!”’ 

“Think so, Frid?” asked the exquisite Mr. Barton, 
a whose mind the idea seemed to have taken a hold. 

“For sartain, Mass’ Barton,” said Fred, decidedly. 

“Well, I dare say I am as good looking as Prince 
Albert! I mean to go to England one of these days, 
Frid. New York is too parvenu! What's the clock, 

“Tt must be two!” 
There’s the door bell.”’ 
Don’t lét her suspect 
“ What a dem 
























Frid?” he asked, yawning. 








“Jiss two toa 
“ Run and show her up, Frid. 
but what she is to see a lady up stairs. 







loud ring she gives !”’ 

Mass’ Barton nnk Fred fool,”’ said the valét, as he 
hastened to obey. 

“Now for the charming rustic,’ said Mr. Fitz Henry 









villanous joy; “ Tucker is prompt, dem prompt. Charm- 
ing adventure this. Oh, the exquisite dem little rural! 
Frid has opened the street door !”” 

When Beal Tucker returned to his dwelling he found 
Biddy Woodhull had made a very comfortable dinner 
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towhich Fred bore his testimony, pronounced that he | 


shall I put on a coat or my Chinese dressing gown, sent 


Barton, walking the room with an expectant look of 
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and was full of expressions of gratitude both to him and 


his wife, for their kindness. 

“Poh, poh! I do it every day—what’s the cost of one 
dinner—not five pence, certainly not six and a quarter! 
1 have been to see the dress-maker and she says she 
should be glad to engage you, especially when I told 
him, I mean told her, what a pretty, that is, what a nice 
industrious young woman you was.”’ 


“Oh, thank you, sir,” said Biddy, thinking she had 


judged Mr. Tucker uncharitably, in suspecting him of 


designing any improper liberties with her. 
“Not a word. Here's your ticket—but no matter 
Ask for Mrs. Fitz Henry. 


when you are shown up, but her son will be in, and you 


about it! She may be out 


” 


can wait for her. 
‘“¢ Ves, sir.”’ 
“Have you any handsomer dress than that you have 
on?” 
“ Yes, sir, in my bundle.” 
Go in the next room with Mrs. Tucker, 


Mr.—I 


would say, Mrs. Fitz Henry always likes to see persons 


“ Very good. 


and she’ll assist you in changing your dress, 


dressed and looking as neat as possible. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Biddy, and retiring with Beal’s wife, 
soon reappeared, looking remarkably neat, and, if pos- 
Her 
pretty hat, was tasteful and genteel. 

“Yes, yes; two hundred dollars, full!” said Beal 


sible, more interesting. appearance with her 


to himself, as he looked at her, “ and he will pay it 


willingly. Two hundred dollars! a good round sum te 


earn for one day’s job! I find the ‘ perquisites,’ ”’ he 
added, facetiously, ‘‘ bring me more than my regular 

Well, Miss Bridget, you look quite charming, 
Don’t she, Mrs. Tucker ?”’ 


“You mind your own business, Beal. 


profits ! 
now ! 
You have no 
more to say, or do, or look, in this matter, than just to 
get your money, and no more.” 

Beal looked abashed, and then from the window 
called to him a little boy who sometimes went on 
errands forhim. ‘ Here, you Jim,”’ he said, as the boy 
came up stairs, and stood playing with his bare wes, 
‘* show this young woman to No. —— Chambers street ! 
Don’t mistake! the number’s right on the door.”’ 

“ T can read figur’s, I guess,’’ answered Jim, pulling 
up his ragged trowsers for want of a pin to fasten them 
to his dirt-colored shirt. 

“* Well, see you do. Here, Miss, you can follow that 
boy ; he'll show you right.” 

“ I haven't my ticket, sir.” 

“Oh, never mind the ticket! It was only so you 
shouldn't forget the number of the house. The boy'll 
show you that,” answered Beal, who was too cautious 
to entrust her with a paper that, very possibly, might 
be produced in evidence against him. As it was, he 
knew that no one could prove he had sent her to 
Chambers Street, or, at least, to Mr. Fitz Henry Bar- 
ton. Villany is always sagacious ! 

“‘ Good afternoon,” said Biddy, taking up her bundle. 
“ ] shall remember your kindness.” 

“ Good bye,” said Mrs. Tucker dryly. 


Beal was about to hand her down stairs, when Bruin, 
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who had lain under a bed in the room, suddenly bounced 


out in his eagerness to follow his mistress, and running 
against him, nearly overthrew him. 

“What in all creation is that?” screamed Beal, 
catching a glimpse of the dog’s tail, as he darted 
through the door at the bottom of the stairs, into the 
street. 

“It’s Bruin, sir,” said Biddy, laughing. 

“ Who's Bruin?” 

“ My dog, that followed me from home. He won't 
leave me.” 

“ He must not go with you there! He don’t want a 
place!” said Beal, who feared the dog might, in some 
way, be the means of bringing his employer into mis- 
chief—possibly be the means of betraying her presence 
there. ‘Call him back!’ and Beal ran to the door 
and called angrily, “‘ Dog, dog, dog !”’ 

“‘ His name is Bruin, sir,”’ said Biddy, following him. 
Here, Bruin!” repeated Mr. 


Tucker, soothingly; ‘come here, Bruin! Poor fellar, 


“ Bruin, Bruin ! 


Bruin !”’ 

But Bruin wasn’t to be coaxed, but stood in the 
middle of the street, eyeing Beal with a side-long, sus- || 
picious look, with his tail between his legs. 

“Call him, miss. He will be killed without a muz- 
zle.”’ 

“ Here, good Bruin, come to me,” said Biddy, kindly. 

But the dog knew better than to obey her, well know- 


Biddy ad- 


vanced towards him, when he started off on a run, and 


ing there was a conspiracy against him. 
disappeared round the first corner. She lingered, | 
afraid he would get lost; but Beal promising to look 
after him, persuaded her to go without him. 

Following the freckled-faced urchin he had given her 
for a guide, Biddy soon found herself in Broadway. 
What with being bewildered by the noise and crowd, 
dazzled by the gorgeous display in the windows, stop- 
ping to look after brilliant ladies and dandies, and 
gazing at all the odd sorts of persons she met, she at 
length arrived at Barton’s door, hardly knowing 
whether she had her right and proper senses or not. 

“ That’s the number, young miss,” said the boy, in a . 
voice as hoarse as a penny-paper crier; ‘‘ | know’d the 
figur’s soon as I seed em! You got a shillin’, miss?” 
“No, good boy,” said Biddy, embarrassed by his 

” 


abrupt demand. ‘“ Bat Mr. Tucker will pay you. 


“ Tucker’s a flummucks! Tip us a sixpenny then, 


Miss, and no blarney.” 

“ T haven't any money, my good boy; I’m very sorry.” 
“ Sorry killed a sorrel cow! If I'd a know’d you 
hadn't any shiners, I’m blow’d if old Jew Tucker’d got 
me to come way here, .<Jf you're goin’ to live here, I'll 
keep my eye on you, and when you get flush, I'll make 
you pony up. 

With this the boy went to see what he could get out 
of Beal. This little incident added to her confusion, 
and she stood some time to recover her self-possession. 
Besides, it was a great event for her to “ go to a situa- 
tion,”’ and she wished to appear before the lady with 
composure. At length she knocked on the door with 


her knuckles. After waiting, and hearing no one, she 
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repeated the knock still louder. She waited apaiy 
vain, and began to think the people were all away p : 
home, when a brisk little dentist passing on the oe 
side of the street, seeing her stand knocking, eros 
over, and said with a bbw— : 

‘* Tf Miss will pull the bell, she will probably get ir 
and suiting the action to the word, he gave the be 
knob the sharp pull that had made Mr. Fitz Hepp 
Barton exclaim in surprize, “* What a dem loud ring 

“Is Mrs. Fitz Henry at home, sir?” asked Bid 
respectfully, of the smart liveried Fred. 

“« Mrs. Fitz Henry Barton? oh, yes, quite at hon 
Walk in! 


Biddy entered, and Fred was closing the door, whe: 


missus ! I’ll show you up stairs ! 
Bruin bolted through, and upset him on the broad of 
his back. 

“Gor A’mighty, what debble animal dat?” he cried 
getting to his feet; ‘‘ better kill de nigger an’ done wid 


\it! Dis your big dog, missus ¢”’ 


“Fea,” 
him out. 
stay, good man, and I will send him off soon as I can! 


said Biddy, laughing merrily ; “ I can’t keep 
He’s gone under the stairs; will you let hin 

“* He stay for me; I no touch de big dog—I fear & 
hydifroby. 


Biddy suppressing the traces of laughter from he 


Come up stairs, if missus please !” 


face, followed the valet up toward the library, fro 
which, Mr. Fitz Henry Barton, wondering at the mus: 
cal laugh that he had heard, was about to come forth 


to ascertain the cause of it. On hearing them a 


proach, he r-treatea from the door, and seated himse! 


with a book in his arm-chair. a: wet 


To be continued. 
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LAYS OF A LOVER. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


“SWEET VILLAGE-HOME!” 


Sweet village-home! I love thee well, 
I love thy woods and flowers, 
The vine-clad cot, the hidden dell, 
Fit haunt for summer-hours ; 
I love the free and merry song, 
Of brooklets as they foam— 
I Jove thee as I’ve loved thee long, 
My happy village-home. 


Sweet village-home! in other climes, 
In halls of power and pride, 

For thee and for thy peaceful times, 
In lonely thought I’ve sighed ; 

Not all the mirth and revelry, 
Beneath the loftiest dome, 

Could win my constant heart from thee, 
My happy village-home. 


Sweet village-home! that day will bring 
No happiness to me, 

When I must fly on restless wing, 
Far, far away from thee ; 

If she, whose beauty makes thee fair, 
Will not consent to roam 

From thy green fields and rosy air, 
My happy village-home. 
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LEAVES FROM A TABLE-BOOK. 


BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 


“Ope on his table lay a large-leav’d tome 
Like astrologic chart, bedight with blots; 
And here are caught the bubbles which up-come— 
Vagaries, fancies, hearsays and what-nots. 
For all that haps of note in this he jots, 
And often writes for lack of friends to list— 
For, willing sleeps the ear, but loth the tongue, I wist.”’ 


- ” ” * * - 


Ix the matter of pen-craft, I confess to a miserly dis- 


position, yearly increasing. It is natural, I suppose, to 
wek up close the skirts of those habits in which we run 
for our lives, (or livings,) and it is not inconsistent, I 
would fain hope, with prodigality of other belongings. 
In my college days, ere I discovered that a bore in my 
brains would produce any better metal than brass, 
(bored since for “ tin,’’) I had a most spendthrift pas- 
sion for correspondence. Now—paid duly for my blot- 
ted sheet—I think with penetential avarice of the words 
Heavens! but to think of it! 
Quires upon quires to the incognita of 


I have run through! 
!—reams, 
| think I may say reams,) to classmates, during the 


. 


bitter partings of vacation, to L. E. L., to “cousins,” 
(principally adopted) to Platonic old maids, and pious 
ladies “feeling an interest,” etc., etc., etc., and all this, 
save the portions converted by the receivers into fly- 
raps, lighters, and curling-papers—all this marketable 
sommodity, I say, lost for ever to coinage—wasted like | 
infound sand in Pactolus. 

People are apt to fancy it is a natural amusement— 
laborum dulce lenimen—for an author to write letters, 
epitaphs, ete. But there are two animals at least, who 
might differ from that opinion—the author, and the 
taker’s horse, out on a Sunday’s excursion, in the | 
aker's pleasure-wagon. The truth is, that the tax on 
wuthors, in this particular, is a disease in the literary sys- 
m,and since it is not likely to be cured while the 
human race want autographs, epitaphs, epithalamia, 


ad opinions on MSS., the solace seems to lie in the 


expediency of fat Jack—we should “ turn the disease 
into commodity.” 


vards of this country be not by the author of , ete., | 


*te., all I can say is, there must be a very considerable | 
mumber of gravestores; and I am only sorry that I did 
wot take out copyrights from the start, and serve injunc- | 
ons on plagiarizing stone-cutters. Here is a letter 
tow from a gentleman in Arkansas, (whose grammar, 
by the way, is not very pellucid,) informing me that his 
wife is dead, and giving me an inventory of her virtues; | 
ind Tam requested to write the lady’s epitaph, and 
end it on in time for the expectant marble. Of course 
1 am extremely sorry the lady is dead, and since she | 
“as “such a pagoda of perfection,” as Mrs. Ramsbot- 
= would say, very sorry. I had not the pleasdre of | 
her acquaintance ; but my “head” is not “ waters,” 


ram I teetotaller enough to wish it were,) and I 


*annot weep for all the nice women who die, though |) 
— to think this particular style of person should | 
‘™inish. Ours is a most romantic nation, for it would !! 


oc 
~J 


FROM A 


If every third epitaph in the grave- |! 


'durable!) I bave no data for deciding. 
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seem that there are few who do not think their private 
sorrows worthy of poetry, and the distinction between 
meum and tuum, as to authors having long ago been 
broken down by our copyright robberies, the time and 
Peo- 


ple, accustomed to call for poetry when they want it, 


brains of poets are considered common property. 


look upon the poet, guoad hoc, as they do upon the 
town pump, and would be as much surprized at a charge 
for poetry as for water. Possibly it is one of the fea- 
tures ofa new country. [I live in a neighborhood where 


the stopping of a man who should be taking what fruit 


\he wanted from your garden, or what fuel he wanted 


from your woods, would surprize him as much as stop- 
ping his nostrils with corks, ’till he was off your premi- 
ses; and with fruit and fuel, perhaps, time and brains 
may assume a value. At present, (it may as well be 
recorded among the statistics of the country,) poets, 
lumber and watermellons are among the “ inalienable 
rights of freemen.” 

One of the lesser evils of this appetite for sympathy 
in rhyme, is the very natural forgetfulness of a man 


Read- 


absorbed in grief, touching the trifle of postage. 


‘ing a death in the newspaper afiects me, now, like 


secing myself charged 18 3-4 cents at the grocer’s. If 


I were writing from the “ palace of truth,” to one of 


| my “ bereaved husbands,” I should still stoutly assure 


him of my sympathy, having lost one and sixpence by 
the same melancholy event. My bill of mortality, (pos- 
tage, they call it,) would frank me for broiled oysters at 
Florence’s, the year round, and, begging pardon of the 


survivors, (not the oyster shells,) 1 should like it im that 


shape quite as well. 


Hereafter, I shall make an effort to transfer the 


cypher to the other side of the unit. If called upon to 
mourn, (in black and white) for people I never before 
heard of, I propose to send my effusion as ‘ commodi- 
ty,”’ to the first “‘ enterprizing publisher’ who pays. 
Honor bright as to by-gones—let them be by-gones ! 
Indeed, they are mostly too personal to interest the 
public, one of the most felicitous of my elegies, turning, 
(by request,) on the deceased’s “ fascinating and love- 
inspiring lisps.”” But in all composed, after this date, 
I shall contrive so to generalize on the virtues and 
accomplishments commemorated, that the eulogy will 
apply promiscuously to all over-rated relatives—of 
course, forming, for a literary magazine, an attraction 
which cemes home to every subscriber's business and 
bosom. I may premise, by the way, that my advertise- 
ment to this effect, would be addressed only to teurn- 
ers of my own sex, and that ladies, as is hardly neces- 
sary to mention, are supplied with epitaphs on their 
husbands, without publicity or charge; though it is a 
curious fact that my customers, in the epitaph line, 


have hitherto been widowers only! Whether widows 


| choose usually some other vehicle for the expression of 


their grief, preferring that it should be recorded on 


tablets less durable than marble, (pardon me! more 


I merely con- 
tribute this fact also to statistics. 

There lies before me, now, upon my table, a letter of 
three tolerably compact pages, addressed to a young 
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gentleman of college, who is “ bit by the dipsas’ 


of zuthorship. His mother, a sensible, plain, farmer's 
widew, chanced to be my companion for a couple of 
days in a stage coach, and while creeping over the 
mountains, between the Hudson and the Susquehannah, 
she paid my common sense the compliment of unbur- 
thening a very stout heart to me. Since her husband’s 
death, she has herself managed the farm, and by active, 
personal oversight, has contrived “‘to make both ends so 
far Jap,” (to use her own expression,) as to keep her 
only boy at college. 
derish lad in his constitution, fond of poetry, and bent | 
on trying his fortune with his pen, as soon as he has 
closed thumb and finger on his degree. The good 
dame wished for the best advice I could give him on 
the subject, leaving it to me, (after producing a piece 
of his poetry from her pocket, published in one of the 


I apprehended 


city papers,) to encourage or dissuade. 


a troublesome job of it, but after a very genial conversa- | 


tion, (on the subject of raising turkeys, in which she | 


quite agreed with me, that they were cheaper bought 
than raised, when corn was fifty cents a bushel—gree- 
dy gobblers!) l reverted to the topic of poetry, and 
promised to write the inspired Sophomore my views as 
to his prospects. Need I record it ?—that long letter 
affects me like an unsigned bank note—like something 
which might so easily have been money—like a leak in 


the beer-barrel—like a hole in the meal-bag! It irks 


me to lose them—three fair pages—a league’s drift | 


to leeward—a mortal morning’s work, and no odor lucri 
I cannot stand it, Mrs. 

! You are welcome to the auto- 
There is a 


thence arising! 
Mr. Sophomore 


graph copy, but, faith! I must print it. 


supertluity of adjectives, (intended, as it was, for private 


perusal.) but I will leave them out in the copy. 


Thus runs the letter :— 
Dear Sin:—You probably will not recognize the 


hand-writing in which you are addressed, but by casting | 


your eye to the conclusion of the letter, you will see 


that it comes from an old stranger in periodical litera- 


ture; and of that, as a profession, I am requested by | 


your mother to give you, as she phrases it, “the cost 


and yield.” 


lived by the pen, that I pretend to offer any hints on 
the subject for your guidance. As “the farm” can 


afford you nothing beyond your education, you will 


excuse me for presuming that you need information | 


mainly as to the livelihood to be got from literature. 


Your mother thinks it is a poor market for potatoes, | 


where potatoes are to be had for nothing, and that is 


simply the condition of American literature—(as pro- 


tected by law.) The contributors to the numerous 
periodicals of England, are the picked men of thou- 
sands—the accepted of hosts rejected—the flower of a 
highly educated and refined people—soldiers, sailors, 
lords, ladies, and lawyera—all at leisure, all anxious to 
turn a penny, all-embitious of print and profit; and 
this great army, in addition to the hundreds urged by 
need and pure literary zeal—this great army, I say, are 


before you in the market, offering their wares to your 


) 


By her description, he is a slen-| 


, and 


You will allow what mght you please to my | 


opinions, and it is only with the authority of having || 
acres, gives a net produce of about five hundred dollar 
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natural customer, at a price for which you cannot af 
to sell—nothing ! It is true that by this state of th 
literary market, you have fewer competitors amor 
your countrymen—the best talent of the country ms 
driven, by necessity, into less congenial but eee profi. 
able pursuits ; but even with this advantaze—(none } 

doomed authors in the field)—you would probably fing 
it difficult, within five years after you were graduated 
to convert your best piece of poetry into a genuine dy). 
lar. I allow you, at the same time, full credit { 
undoubted poetic genius. 

You naturally inquire how American authors live 
answer, by being English authors. There is no Amer 
can author who /ives by his pen, for whom London 
not the chief market. . Those whose books sell on/) 
this country, make scarce the wages of a day laborer— 
always excepting religious writers, and the authors 
school-books, and such works as owe their popularity: 
extrinsic causes. To begin on leaving college, » 
legitimate book-making—writing novels, tales, volumes 
of poetry, etc., you must have, at least, five years sup 
port from some other source, for until you get a nam 
nothing you could write would pay “ board and lody. 
America, implies 


Then we have 


ing; and “ getting a name” in 
having first got a name in England. 
They have vor: 


Men like Dana 


almost no professed, mere authors. 


tions of some other character also. 


Bryant, Sprague, Halleck, Kennedy, though, no doubt 


it is the first wish of their hearts to devote all their time 
to literature, are kept, by our atrocious laws of copy: 
right, in paths less honorable to their country, but mor 
profitable to themselves, and by far the greatest number 
of discouraged authors, are “ broken on the wheel” o 
the public press. Gales, Walsh, Chandler, Bucking 
ham, and other editors of that stamp, are men drive 
aside from authorship, their proper vocation. 
Periodical writing seems the natural novitiate to lite 
rary fame in our country, and I understand from you 
mother that through this lies your chosen way. 
must try to give you as clear an idea as possible of the 
length and breadth of it, and perhaps I can best dos 
by contrasting it with another career, which, (if adv 
were not always useless,) I should sooner advise. 


Your mother’s farm then, consisting of near a bunaret 


a year—hands paid, I mean, and seed, wear and tt 
of tools, team, etc., first subtracted. She has livea# 
comfortable as usual for the last three or four yee" 
and still contrived to lay by the two hundred and St 
dollars expended annually on your education. Wer 
you at home, your own labor and oversight would acé 
rather more than two hundred dollars to the incom 
and with good luck, you might call yourself a farme! 
with five hundred dollars, as the Irish say “ to the for 


sm 


Your vocation, at the same time, is dignified, and 


as would reflect favorably on your reputation, she 


you hereafter become in any way eminent. During ® 
months in the year, you would scarce find more than # 
hour or two in the twenty-four, to spare from sleep 

labor, but in the winter months, with every neces" 


= 2 t 
attention to your affairs out of doors, still find as ™ 
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LEAVES FROM 


leisure for study and composition as most literary men | 


| 


devote to those purposes. I say nothing of the pabu- 
wn of rural influences to the mind, but will just hint 
st another incidental advantage you may not have 
thought of, viz:—that the public show much more alac- 
rity in crowning an author, if he does not make bread 
end butter of the laurels! In other words, if you are a 
farmer, you are supposed, (by a world not very brilliant 
in its conclusions,) to expend the most of your mental 
energies, (as they do,) in making vour living; and your 
literature goes for an “ aside ”’—waste-water, as the || 
millers phrase it—a very material premise in both criti- ! 
cism and public estimation. 

At your age, the above picture would have been | 
thrown away on myself, and I presume, (inviting as it |} 
wems to my world-weary eyes,) it is thrown away now 


pon you. I shall therefore try to present to you the | 
lights and shadows of the picture which seem to you 
more attractive. 

Your first step will be to select New-York as the city 
which is to be illustrated by your residence, and to com- 
You \ 


have a volume of poetry which has been returned to you 


mence a search after some literary occupation. 


’ 


by your “ literary agent,” with a heavy charge for pro- 
curing the refusal of every publisher to undertake it, and 
with your pride quite taken out of you, you are willing | 
to devote your Latin and Greek, your acquaintance with 
prosody and punctuation, and a very middling proficien- | 
y in chirography—(no offence—your mother showed 
me your autograph list of bills for the winter term)— | 
all this store of accomplishment you offer to employ for | 
atrifle beside meat, lodging, and apparel. These, you 
say, are surely moderate expectations for an educated | 
man, and such wares, so cheap, must find a ready, 
market. Of such stuff, you know that editors are made, 
und in the hope of finding a vacant editorial chair, you 


At the end 


ota month, you begin to think yourself the one person 


pocket your MSS., and commence inquiry. 
onearth for whom there seems no room. There is no 
editor wanted, no sub-editor wanted, no reporter, no 
proof-reader, no poet! There are passable paragraph- | 
ists by scores—educated young men, of every kind, of 
Promising talent, who, for twenty dollars a month, | 
would joyfully do twice what you propose—give twice | 
But 


& you design, of course, to “go into society,” and | 


j 


as much time, and furnish twice as much “copy.” 


gather your laurels as they blossom, you cannot see || 
your way very clearly with less than a hay maker's | 
wages. You proceed with your inquiries, however, and 
ire, at last, quite convinced that few things are more 
dificult, than to coin uncelebrated brains into current 
money—that the avenues for employment of the head, 
only, are emulously crowded—that there are many more 
than you had supposed, who have the same object as | 
Jourself, and that, whatever fame may be in its meridian 
and close, its morning is mortification and starvation. | 

The “ small end of the horn” has a hole in it, how- 
“ver, and the bitter stage of experience I have just de- 
scribed, might be omitted in your history, if, by any 
other means, you could be made small enough to go in. || 


The . oa a" — 
*8€ most considerable diminution of size, perhaps, is | 
‘ 
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| be procured at the same modest rate of charge. 


21] 


the cetting rid, for the time, of all idea of “living like a 
gentleman ’’—(according to the common acceptation of 
the phrase.) To be willing to satisfy hunger in any 
clean and honest way, to sleep in any clean and honest 
place, and to wear any thing clean and honestly paid 
for, are phases of the crescent moon of fame, not very 
prominently laid down in our imaginary chart; but they 
are, nevertheless, the first indications of that moon’s 


waxing. 1 see by the advertisements, that there are 


‘facilities now for cheap living, which did not exist 


“when George the Third was King.”’ A dinner (of 


beef, bread, and potatoes, with a bottle of wine,) is 


|| offered, by an advertiser, of the savory name of G 


for a shilling, and a breakfast, most invitingly described, 
I have no doubt a lodging might 


a" 
“ Soci- 


is offered for sixpence. 


ety ”’ does not move on this plane, it is true, but society 
is not worth seeking at any great cost while you are 
obscure, and if you wait 'till the first moment when it 
would be agreeable, (the moment when it thinks it 
worth while to caress you,) it will come to you—like 
Mahomet to the mountain. And like the mountain's 
moving to Mahomet, you will find any premature ambi- 
tion on the subject. 

Giving up the expectation of finding employment 
suited to your taste, you will, of course, be “ open to 
offers,”’ and I should counsel you to take any that would 
pay, which did not positively shut the door upon litera- 
ture. At the same wages you had better direct covers 
in a newspaper office, than contribute original matter 
which costs you thought, yet is not appreciated ; and, 
in fact, as I said before with reference to farming, a sub- 
sistence not directly obtained by brain-work, is a mate- 
rial advantage to an author. Eight hours of mere 
mechanical copying, and two hours of leisurely eompo- 


sition, will tire you less, and produce more for your 


reputation than twelve hours of intellectual dradgery. 


| . 
| The publishers and booksellers have a good deal of 
' work for educated men—proof-reading, compiling, cor- 


responding, etc., and this is a good step te higher occu- 
pation. As you moderate your wants, of course you 
enlarge your chances for employment. 

Getting up in the world, is like walking through a 
mist—your way opens as you get on. I should say, 
that with tolerably good fortune, you might make by 
your pen, two hundred dollars the first year, and 
increase your income a hundred dollars annually, for 


After 


that period, you would either remain stationary, a mere 


five years. This, as a literary “ operative.” 
“workey,” or your genius would discover “ by the dip 
of the divining rod,’’ where, in the well-searched bowels 
In the latter 
case, you would draw that one prize in a thousand 


blanks of which the other competitors in the lottery of 


of literature lay an unworked vein of ore. 


‘fame feel as sure as yourself, 


Asa “stock” or “ starring” player upon the literary 
stage, of course you desire a crowded audience, and it 
is worth your while, perhaps, to inquire (more curious- 


‘| ly than is laid down in most advices to authors) what is 


the number and influence of the judicious, and what nuts 
it is politic to throw to the groundlings. Abuse is, in 
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criticism, what shade is in a picture, discord in har- |{ 


‘mony, acid in punch, salt in seasoning. Unqualified | 
: 


praise is the death of Tarpeia, and to be neither praised || 


Query 


In your 


nor abused, is more than death—it is inanition. 
-—how to procure yourself to be abused ? 
chemical course next year, you will probably give a_|| 
morning’s attention to the analysis of the pearl, among |) 
other precious substances, and you will be told by the 
professor, that it is the consequence of an excess of car-'| 
bonate of lime in the flesh of the oyster—in other words, 
the disease of the sub-aqueous animal who produces it. 
Now, to copy this politic invalid—to learn wisdom of | 
an vyster—find out what is the most pungent disease of 
A fault 
carefully studied, is the germ of a peculiarity, and a | 
The 


critics begin very justly, by hammering at it as a fault, 


your style, and hug it ’till it becomes a pear). 
peculiarity is a pearl of great price to an author. 


and after it is polished into a peculiarity, they still 
hammer at it as a fault, and the noise they make 
attracts attention to the pearl, and up you come from 
the deep sea of obscurity, not the less intoxicated with * 
the sunshine, because, but for your disease, you would 
never have seen it. 

With one more very plain piece of counsel, I have 
done. Never take the note of any man connected with 
literature, if he will cash it for fifty per cent. 

With my best wishes for your success, believe me, 


Truly Yours. 


Original. 


THE FALLING LEAF. 


BY REV. J. H. CLINCH. 


Lanta had not yet renounced her garb of green, 
Few change of tints the forest leaves had seen— 
Still the late flower its hardy bloom displayed, 
And fruits still hung in many a sheltered shade, 
Though morn beheld upon the streamlet’s breast, 
Needles of ice, like fairy network, rest— 

And many a chirp of migratory bird 

Speeding its way to milder climes was heard. 
Musing, amid the forest walks I strayed, 
Charmed with the silence and the flickering shade, 
When one pale leaf, detached by zephyr’s wing, 
Wheeling to earth in many a mazy ring, 

Fell at my feet—withered and dry and sere, 

The first pale victim of the closing year. 

* Record of joys and beauties passed away,” 

In thought, I said, “ sad herald of decay— 

Thou com’st to warn me of life’s fleeting scene, 
And death's cold winter soon to supervene. 

Yet can I read a promise in thy fall ; 

Though thou shalt lie beneath pale winter’s pall— 
Though all thy grace and beauty fade away, 

And all thy fibres into dust decay— 

When spring shall bloom, thy essence shall arise, 
Changed to some gentle flower of purest dyes ; 
And thus, when Death his victim shall dispose 
Amid the dust from which it first arose, . 

Its purer essence shall ascend from earth 


’ 


An Eden flowret of immortal birth.’ 


and exerts its native strength and vigor, and ship 


‘“HAPPY AT HOME.” 


Original. 
“BAPPY AT HOME.” 


BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD 


Let the gay and the idle go forth where they will, 
In search of soft Pleasure, that syren of ill; 

Let them seek her in Fashion’s illumined saloon, 
Where melody mocks at the heart out of tune; 
Where the laugh gushes light from the lips of the maid» 


While her spirit, perchance, is with sorrow o’er-laden; 


| And where, ’mid the garlands, Joy only should braid 


Is Slander, the snake, by its rattle, betrayed, 
Ah! no! let the idle, for happiness, roam, 


For me—I but ask to be “‘ happy at home!” 


At home! oh, how thrillingly sweet is that word! 


| And by it, what visions of beauty are stirred ! 


I ask not that Luxury curtain my room, 


| With damask from India’s exquisite loom ; 


The sunlight of Heaven is precious to me, 


| And muslin will veil it if blazing too free ; 


The elegant trifles of Fashion and Wealth, 
I need not—I ask but for comfort and Health! 
With these and my dear ones—I care not to roam, 


For, oh! I am happy, most “ happy at home!” 


One bright little room, where the children may play, 
Unfearful of spoiling costly array ; 

Where he, too—our dearest of all on the earth, 
May find the sweet welcome he loves at his hearth; 
The fire blazing warmly—the sofa drawn nigh; 
And the star-lamp alight on the table close by; 

A few, sunny pictures, in simple frames shrined, 

A few, precious volumes—the wealth of the mind; 
And here and there, treasured, some rare gem of art, 
To kindle the fancy—or soften the heart ; 

Thus richly surrounded, why, why should I roam! 
Oh! am I not happy—most “‘ happy at home r 
The little ones, weary of books and of play, 
Nestle down on our bosoms—our Ellen and May! 
And sofily the simple, affectionate prayer, 
Ascends in the gladness of innocence there ; 

And now, ere they leave us, sweet kisses and light, 
They lavish, repeating their merry “ good night!” 
While I, with my needle, my book or my pen, 

Or in converse with him, am contented again, 
And cry—*‘ Can I ever be tempted to roam, 


While blessings like these make me happy at home 


It is a great mistake in some divines, and de 


of human nature, to imagine that reason itself #8 
rupted, depraved, or lost, when it is only borne dow 
contracted, and its free operations resisted by the co 
trary weight and power of the appetites and passion 
These men act irrationally and destructively in mor 
conduct, not from the want of deprivation of reason, | 
from the overbearing strength of appetite, which, wt 
it prevails, will not suffer them to consult their ress 


or follow its dictates. But let this preternatural tor 


. » > resume 
of appetite be taken off, and reason presently res® 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT TO CARLSBAD. 







IN FOUR PARTS.-—PART II. 








BY THEODORE §&. FAY. 






We reached Dresden in due time and I remained a 





few days to take a look at this celebrated city, so differ- 





ent in its position from the flat river/ess but far more 





magnificent town of Berlin. Here the Elbe, a broad 






beautiful river which rises in the mountainous country of 





Fohemia, flows through Saxony, Hanover, the grand 





Duchies of Mecklembourg, Schwerin, and of Holstein 





and the republic of Hamburg before it empties into the 





German Ocean. A part of its course lies through that 





section of Saxony whose picturesqueness has obtained 





for it the name of Saxony Switzerland. 





The town of Dresden is rather more foreign-looking 





than Berlin, with higher houses, narrower streets, and 





with the exception of the Thiergarten far more agree- 





ableenvirons. It is not my intention to detain you long 





with a description of its curiosities, or historical askoci- 






German waters, but the gallery is too famous to be 





passed without a line, and the environs also reca! inter- 







esting recollections of the great Soldier of Modern 
times. 
The gallery presents three gems which appear to 





stand conspicuous even among the immense number 
which itcontains. The Madonna della Sisto by Ra- 
phael. The Night of Corregio, and the T'ribute money 







by Titian. 





I have been for six or seven years favored with 





opportunities of seeing good paintings, and I must 





confess, that it requires that time to begin to feel really 





the peculiarities of the great masters, and particu- 
The Madonna of the Dresden gallery 





larly Raphael. 






eye, chaste and plain. I am not ashamed to confess 


that had I never heard of it I might possibly have pas- 






ved it without particular examination, amid the brighter 
I am not going to 





pieces by which it is surrounded. 





riticise it, even were I capable, but we may deduce a 





moral from it applicable to the whole course of human 
It has in 


Something 





life. It is thus that excellence is out-shone. 





it something interior, Spiritual, and divine. 





which the mind must discover by the exercise of its 





higher intellectual powers. Female beauty, taste, elo- 
quence, Poetry, Sculpture, character, and manners, all 


are removed from those qualities which strike at once 







the multitude just in proportion as they are superior. 





The productions of Raphael are peculiarly illustrative 
ofthis. It is beautiful to see how he leaves the path 
which would lead tothe sudden admiration of the mil- 
lion. How distinctly he perceives the point he would 
reach quite in another direction. Very little that is 
Valuable and worthy in life lies on the surface. You 










true standard lies inevery human mind. We need but see: 


majestic river sweeps by on its way to the sea.—This | 


|| difference which exists among men. 


ations since my object is rather to describe the mineral 
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must look deeper if you would find truth, and yet the | 
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tofind. This is one of the remarkable proofs of the im- 
mortality of the soul, this, its inward correspondence 
with eternal things, by which their qualities and its ca- 
pacities open an infinite field of improvement and happi- 
ness which in this life we have scarcely time to begin to 
explore. Raphael’s paintings seem like the religion 
they so well illustrate, so simple and unpretending that 
at first one is ready to reject their claim to perfection, 
but yet so wonderfully increasing on the attention that 
the more you examine the more you are compelled to 
acknowledge something above mortal power. 

The T'ribute Money, by Titian, is more likely to be 
admired at first sight, without afterwards losing any of 
its claim to regard. Perhaps no subject ever was 
selected more ample for the display of imagination. 
The two countenances, expressing motives and charac- 
ters so different are pourtrayed with a Shaksperian 
hand scarcely to be found elsewhere. When I gaze on 
such evidences of the point of perfection to which 
human effort can reach, I am lost in amazement at the 
It seems so obvi- 
ous that this high power is bestowed by Providence, in 
different degrees according to his own inscrutable pur- 
poses, that it can be withheld altogether or granted in any 
abundance, that they who disbelieve in the divinity of 
our Saviour, on the ground that the heavenly spirit can- 
not dwell in mortal form; might almost as well attempt 
to deny the superior gifts of Homer, Horace, Shakspeare, 
Raphael or Titian. 


tragedies after having properly studied and considered 


When I read one of Shakspeare’s 


it, it is impossible not to believe I am in the presence of 
a superior being, nor in following the history, life, ac- 
tions, and achievements of our Redeemer do I find any 
thing shocking to reason and nature in the faith which 
worships him as the incarnation of the divine principle 
itself, towards which we have advanced by regular de- 
grees from the oyster and the sloth, through the beast, 
There 


seems a necessity in nature that we having the power to 


the bird, the man, Newton and Shakspeare. 


advance so far, should be met by the Creator descending 
to our aid in our great aspirations. 

Dresden contains many other curiosities besides the 
To 


those who share the extreme interest and curiosity ex- 


gallery, which I shall not attempt to enumerate. 


cited in many by Napoleon; the battle ground and the 
scene of Moreau’s death are full of attraction, as well 
as a pair of boots, and the saddle of the fallen hero. 

It was before the dreadful battle of Leipsic, which led to 
the occupation of Paris by the allies and the abdication 
at Fontainbleau, that, the French with two hundred and 
fifty thousand troops, having presented themselves in a 
formidable front in Italy and Germany, Napoleon him- 
self occupied Dresden with twenty-five thousand of the 
With 
such troops and inspired by a long career of glory unex- 
ampled in the history of mankind, and with such a leader 


Imperial Guard, the chosen men of his army. 


apparently invincible by any power but that of nature 
herself, one might suppose this formidable force might 
have at least stood secure against the attack of the 


But the allies, at length awake and fighting for 


world. 
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their thrones and their existence, with an army of three 
hundred and seventy thousand were coming with slow 
but determined caution upon him. 
soldiers, was also well versed by sad experience in the 


art of war, and by being acquainted with the peculiar | 


mode of Napoleon’s tactic had become much more equal | 


with him. What an enormous game was thus played on 
this chess board.—Seven hundred thousand men, armed 


in the deadliest way, and manceuvering over those beau- 


tiful green hills and plains to blow each other into atoms. | 


Who can say we are yet civilized? What great ad- 
vance have we made since the Persian and the Assyrian, 
the Greek and the Trojan, the Roman and the Cartha- 
genean, abused thousands of years ago, the gifts of 
God? 

Napoleon was pursuing Blucher in the direction of 
Breslau, when he was informed that the Austrian Gene- 
ral Schwartzenberg had left his position among the 
He instantly started back to Dresden 
when he perceived a battle was to be fought. On the 
25th of August, 1813, Schwartzenberg, with the Em- 


Bohemian hills. 


peror of Russia, and the King of Prussia, appeared on 
the hills overlooking Dresden, which they attacked after 
a short but injudicious delay. St. Cyr, the Head Gene- 
ral, was about yielding when Napoleon made his ap- 
pearance on the long bridge surrounded by his Impe- 
rial Guards, and under his potent wand two hundred 
thousand men were at once concentrated upon this 
important point. Napoleon as you know gained the 
battle. 

It was during this battle that Napoleon, himself, 


This was one of his last gleams of success. 


ordered several cannon to be fired at once upon a group 
of reconnoitering officers, by which Moreau lost hia life. 

Then came the battle of Culm—the curious surrender 
of Vandamme ; in rapid succession the battles of Gross- 
beeren, Wahlsladt, and Dennewitz, and then the battle 
of Leipsic, on the sixteenth of August. 

These remarkable days are strangly present to the 
memory of the solitary traveller over this interesting 
route. 
hours, to Leipsic, and thence through Culm to Teplitz 


From Dresden, we go by railroad, in a few 


and Carlsbad. » All is now tranquil and lovely. The 
sweet scenery of Bohemia about Culm, is almost unsur- 
passable for romantic beauty. Dresden and Leipsic 
stand as peaceful as if the ghastly and terrible events 
which have shaken their foundations, were but some 
wild poet’s dream. The contented peasant-girl kneels 
weeding the field where the shock of fierce battle rent 
the red earth, and the bird sits and sings undisturbed, 
and the eye of the dreaming traveller pierces far through 
the clear stirless air, where the mighty crash of cannon, 
and the hurled billows of smoke once raged like a scene 
of hell. 

Over Culm, in the day’s journey from Dresden to 
Teplitz, there is an air of calmness and solitude—there 
is a tender freshness in the verdure of those silent hills 
and untredden plains, the farthest possible removed 
from the idea of war. It looks as if the scented flower 
by the road-side could never have been broken by the 
iron tread of armies. The tremendous passions which 
have rolled like a lava sea over the scene, have passed 


This vast body of | 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT TO CARLSBAD. 


|! off even like the cannon smoke on the breeze, and |o* 


no trace behind but three pretty monuments erected jy 
commemoration of the day, by the Russian, Austriay, 
and Prussian sovereigns. 

Nearly thirty years have now passed away. Where 
are they, the conquerors and the conquered, who made 
Europe ring with their names in that eventful month 
Old Blucher! all the remains I have seen of him since 
my wanderings, are a statue and some engravings, and 
an old lady in Berlin, who is my next door neighbor, 
and who is his widow. In Dresden are Napoleon's 
saddle and boots, the latter much worn. In Berlin js 
his little cocked hat. I have had it on my head. He 
wore it in his principal battles. The mwisture of his 
forehead appears to be yet upon it. Murat! who, wit! 
his cavalry, almost changed the event of the day (and 
of the world) at Leipsic—executed like a felon. Alex. 
ander, Frederick, Francis, all departed like shadows 
I saw Marmot, who had command of Paris on the 
approach of the allies, at Carlsbad, a very French look- 
ing old gentleman, preserving his erect military air 
He is exiled from France, not on account of his attach- 
ment to Napoleon, but his subsequent fidelity to Charles 
X. The gentle Josephine is in her grave. Marie Louise, 
Grand Duchess of Parma, is a Madame Somebody— 
whose name one is not obliged to remember. The 
young King of Rome—the heir of his wonderful father's 
fortune—for whom he had thrown off the faithful com- 
panion of his youth, and with her, the sympathy of men 
—scarcely lasted to hear his father’s name. _Lucienne 
Talleyrande Fouché, his brilliant marshals—his suite 
of Kings and Queens—like the images in Macbeth’s 
The King of 
Spain is a respectable old gentleman, quietly travelling 
for his health, and the only heir of the name of the 
modern Cwesar—the giddy son of the beautiful Hortense 


mirror, have disappearrd into nothing. 


—is ina Paris prison—with the reasonable possibility 
of losing his head on the guillotine. Other Kings and 
Queens now wave their sceptres, other foreign ministers 
now negotiate different affairs. Wellington, Nessel- 
rode, and Metternich, remain, but the protocols and 
notes, now breath of new menaces and troubles, and 
these ardent statesmen are dwindled into tottering old 
men. Mehemet Ali and the Sultan, 
Rhiva, Affghanistan, and a war with China. But I 
can never travel the road between Berlin and Carlsbad, 


Now we have 


without my thoughts being filled with the days o 


Napoleon. 


To struggle in misery and with misery at the same 
time, appears to be the acme of human sufferanee. Who, 
acquainted with the number of propitious circumstances 
required to make a vigorous effort of the mind, can read 
the advertisement of the great British lexicographet 
emotionless? “It may gratify curiosity to inform ", 
that the English Dictionary was written with very little 
assistance from the learned, and without any patronage 


of the great; not in the soft obscurities of retiremen, 


nor under the shelter of academic bowers, but amidst 


inconvenience and distraction; in sickness and sorro 
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Original. 
THE MOTHER’S COUNSEL. 


BY MRS. EMELINE 5S. SMITH. 


Tue shadows of twilight were creeping over the 
streets of a large city. Amid the busy throng that 
crowded one of the principal thoroughfares, two little 
boys going in different directions, met, and stopped, as 
if by mutual consent, in front of a book-store, to gaze 
admiringly upon the fine prints and elegantly bound 
volumes that decorated the newly-lighted window. 


There was a striking contrast in the appearance of the 


two children; one was about ten years of age, tall and 
well formed, with the hue of health on his cheek, and 
the light of happiness in his eye. His face, however, 
was unpleasing, for its general expression was harsh 
and selfish. He was richly dressed, and the elaborate 
care evidently bestowed upon his whole person, from 
his curled locks to his neatiy-covered foot, proclaimed 
him the petted favorite of fortune. His companion, 
though in reality one or two years older, was much 
smaller in stature, and, but for the mature expression 
of his countenance, might have been thought conside- 
rably younger. It was easy to see by his scant and 
humble attire, that he was the child of poverty. His 
face was beautiful, and its every feature lighted with 
intelligence beyond his years, but alas, his body was 
delicate and deformed, and he was incurably a cripple. 
One glance upon his high pale brow, where premature 
care seemed already seated, and one look into the 
depths of his eloquent eye, which thus early glowed 
with the light of lofty thought, was sufficient to assure 
the observer that the knowledge of his misfortune was 
@ weight that rested heavily upon the boy’s spirit, and 
acloud that darkened the beautiful spring time of his 
life. He seemed a fitting subject for the sympathy of 
every heart, as he stood there gazing so earnestly and 
wistfully at treasures which it was evident he could not 
hope to obtain. 

“Don’t you wish,” said the larger boy, interpreting 
the thoughts of the other, and glancing, at the same 
time, at his coarse attire, ‘don't you wish your father 
was rich enough to buy you some of those elegant 
books ?”” 

“T have no father,” replied the deformed, and even 
the sound of his voice, as he uttered these few but 
touching words, was eloquently expressive of the sad- 
ness that had settled upon his heart; it had nothing of 
the lightness and cheerfulness of childhood, but its tones 
were low, soft and subdued, like the accents of one who 
has long been acquainted with grief. 

“Ah, that is a pity,” carelessly said the other; ‘ my 
father buys me many such books—more than I know 
what todo with. I don’t read half of them, for I don’t 
like reading.” 

ei But what do you do with them, then?” asked the 
deformed. 

“Oh, I look at the pictures, if they have pictures, 
and then throw them aside ; sometimes I tear them up, 
Just for sport.” 


MOTHER’S 


| dear to her heart. 


COUNSEL. 


“Don’t you think it wrong and wicked to do that?” 


mildly asked the deformed. There was a look of 
mingled astonishment and indignation on the face of the 
spoiled boy, which plainly told that he was not accus- 
tomed to such questions, as he said, or rather shouted— 

‘‘ How dare you ask me such an impertinent ques- 
One would think 


that hump on your back, and that lame leg, would teach 


tion, you poverty-stricken fellow? 


you better manners.”’ 

At this coarse and unfeeling speech, the poor de- 
formed seemed ready to sink to the earth. His face 
grew deadly pale, his breast heaved, and his limbs 
trembled as if they would no longer support him. For 
one instant he darted an angry glance at the speaker, 
but the insult was too keen to awaken any feelings save 
those of anguish, and, spite of himself, the tears started 
to his eyes, and he was forced to turn away to conceal 
them. With a tortured spirit and trembling steps, he 
left his unfeeling companion, and sought his home. It 
was a lowly and a humble one—scarcely containing the 
necessaries of life, and barely affording a shelter from 
the “ pelting of the pitiless storm "’—yet was it to the 
stricken child, who now sought its precincts, a haven 
of rest, and a sanctuary of holy joy; for there he was 
ever greeted by the look of kindness, and gladdened by 
the music tone of love; and there, despite the gloom 
that had gathered over his spirit, the flowers of hope 
and happiness would spring up in his heart, and blossom 
beneath the genial influence of a mother’s approving 
smile. 

That mother was a widow, and he her only son. 


According to the peculiar nature of maternal tender- 


ness, her’s was more lavishly bestowed upon her 
boy, in consequence of his infirmities; but there 
were many other reasons to render him unutterably 
She had once seen better and hap- 
pier days—she had dwelt amid the comforts of afflu- 
ence—she had been blest with the love of a kind and 
noble husband—she had been the mother of many chil- 
dren; rosy, smiling, lovely children, whose presence 
filled her home with light, and her soul with bliss—but 
one by one these many blessings had beer taken away. 
First, reverses came, and surrounded her with the chill 
Then Death, 


the spoiler approached, and the chosen of her youth—the 


atmosphere and rude storms of poverty. 


beloved partner of her days—the revered father of her 
children, fell beneath that all-conquering hand. Then 
one after another of her beautiful band was snatched 
away by the same relentless power, until she was left 
with no hope and no solace but her poor, delicate and 
deformed boy, who was then to her heart, what the 
oasis is to the desert, the one green and fertile spot in 
Then he became the 


precious link that united her spirit to the holy and 


a wide waste of desolation. 


happy past—the sole and sacred tic that bound her to 


| life. She had mourned her losses deeply, and almost 


despairingly ; but the bitterness of grief had at length 
passed away, and her heart now rested peacefully, if 
not happily, upon its last and only hope. She now had 
but one earthly wish, and that was, to see her poor boy 


happy. For this she would have made any sacrifice, or 





THE MOTHER 


endured any suffering ; for this, so all absorbing was her 
love, she would willingly and cheerfully have perilled 
her life. 
The hapless, heart-stricken child reached his home. | 
There were the bare walls, the uncovered floor, the 
dying fire, the scanty food, and all the cheerless accom- 
paniments of poverty, but there, to compensate for the 
want of every other comfort, was such a smile of love 
as might light the face of an angel, and such words of 
greeting as might welcome a repentant spirit to Heaven. 
The mother, with the quick eye of affection, discov- | 
ered that something unusual had pained her son, and 
the kiss she imprinted on his pale forehead was fonder || 
than ever, and as she drew him towards her, and folded 
him to her bosom, there was such a holy tenderness in | 
her manner, that the poor boy’s heart was comforted. | 
But it was only a transient gleam of peace, shooting | 
athwart his mind, like a flitting sunbeam on a stormy | 
landscape, for soon the remembrance of the bitter words | 
he had heard, came back to darken every hope, and | 
burying his face in his mother’s bosom to hide the tears | 


} 
that would come, he sobbed— 


What right || 
has such a maimed and miserable wretch in this perfect | 


‘* Mother, mother, I would like to die. 
and beautiful world?) Even now I am looked at with 
contempt, and spoken to with scorn. If I live to grow 
up to manhood, nobody will love me, and I shall have | 
none to love. Some will pity, and some despise, but 
all will dread my presence, and shudder at my ap- 
proach. Oh, mother, what has life for me a 

Who shall describe the agony of that lene widow as 
she listened to these words? For years, long and 
weary years, she had striven to keep the knowledge of 
his misfortune from poisoning the mind of her son. | 
For this she had, whenever she looked upon the biem- 
ishes which wrung her heart, checked every rising sigh, 
and repelled each bursting tear. For this she had 
labored, to gain the means of educating him, that, in 
the enjoyments of mind, he might forget the infirmities 
of the body. For this she had toiled beyond her feeble 
strength, and spent the hours of needful rest in fervent | 
prayer. She knew that her boy was growing up a sor- 
rowful being; she knew that his misfortune had bur- 
dened the light-heartedness of the child, and brought 
the premature thoughtfulness of manhood; but she did 
not know, until that miserable moment, how deeply and 
despairingly the fearful knowledge had fastened upon 
his heart. She had ever feared some cruel lip would 
taunt him with his infirmities; and now that she knew 
it had been so, she felt she had not anticipated half the 
misery the event would awaken. 

How was she to answer that passionate appeal? 
Liow reply to those burning words which proclaimed 
her son in feeling, if not in years,a man? She paused | 
and pondered well; she raised her sorrowful eye to 
heaven; she breathed an inaudible but fervent prayer ; she 
sought the aid of a wiser than man ere she spake the | 
words which she felt were to exercise a mighty influence. 
Oh, that mothers would thus pause and ponder ere they 
give the counsel that may color a whole existence! 


Liow many a young heart has been led to good or evil 


| for the wrong thou hast this night done. 
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by a few words heard in the moments of deep and 
controllable feeling. How manya life has been euided 
and governed by the influence of a single lesson a. 
Oh, ve, to 


whom is entrusted the glorions task of forming and ¢. 


quired in the season of passionate thought. 


recting the youthful mind, reflect well upon the serious 
importance of your charge, and let not the innocent eye 
of childhood look up to you in vain for that example 


and that teaching which is to lead it unharmed and w. 


_scathed through the fiery ordeal of the world! 


They formed a fine picture, the mother and her son, 
standing together in the shadowy light of that dim and 
dreary room—She with her pale brow and imploring eye 
raised to heaven, and he with his earnest and asking 
gaze fixed upon the face that was ever a heaven to him 
The widow’s prayer was ended; the light she sought 
had dawned upon her spirit, and she moved her lips to 
spe ik. 

** My son,” and her voice was low and solemn as jf 
burdened with intensity of feeling, ‘my son kneel this 
moment and ask forgiveness of thy Father in Heaven 
Thou hast des- 
pized the great and glorious gifts which he has granted 
thee; thou hast counted as nought the priceless attr 
butes of mind and sighed for the perishing beauties of 
the body. 


Oh, my child, there is much,—Look round upon the visi- 


Thou hast said ‘ what is there in life for me?’ 


ble world;—have you not an eye to admire its beauties, 


a heart to feel its power, and a mind to comprehend its 


magnificence? Go with me, at morn, away to the 
pleasant places of nature and listen to her perpetual 
hymn of praise. Have you not an ear to drink in this 
melody, and a voice to jein in the universal song? Never 


again, my dear boy, ask what is there in life for thee. 


| Thou art gifted with mind and understanding far beyond 
| 
thy years; turn then to the fount of knowledge, and ob- 


tain there, that which wiil make thee forget thy infirm: 
ties, and value the body only for the imperishable gem 


Seek the aid of Virtue and she will arm 
Use well 


it enshrines. 
thy spirit with strength to bear the ills of life. 
the noble gifts that God has given thee, and despite tly 


misfortunes, the glance of pity and the tone of scor 


' shall be changed into the look of approval and the word 


of praise.” 


The mother spake with the serious earnestness of a 
priestess uttering a solemn prophecy, and the boy 
listened with an interest as intense as if life hung 
every word. By degrees his tears ceased, his brow 
became calm and his eye beamed with the holy light of 


peace. When the admonition, which though so lofty 


its character had been perfectly comprehended by the 


mature mind of the child, was ended, his face was radr 
ant with a lofty resolution, and, kissing the speaker 
fondly, he said, 

“Mother, dear mother, | am happy. I will live to 
follow thy teaching, to honor thy name and to comfort 
thy days. Forget that I ever complained and I gi’ 
thee a promise, which I pray God to help me to keep, that 
I never more will murmur at my misfortune, never more 
pain thy heart with useless regrets, but seek to follow 


the glorious path you have this night marked out.” 
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And the boy, child as he was in years, kept his pro- |! cent of the actual crime of murder; but his unfortunate 


mise with a resolute firmness that would have done | disposition militated strongly against him, for, as he was 
honor to manhood. Never, after that memorable eve, |, universally known as a man of an ungovernable temper, 
was he heard to utter one complaining word. Never it was generally thought that he had, in one of his fits 
again, at least in presence of his mother, did his brow | of rage when he seemed capable of any excess, commit- 
wear the cloud or his eye the shadow of gloom. He) ted the dreadful deed. The public voice was loud 
went forth among his companions wrapped in an armor || against him, and many hearts had already condemned. 
of determination that defied all malice and turned away | These knew not how many minute circumstances had 
all reproach. This change in his feelings was produc- | combined to place him in the light of a criminal, and 
tive of the most beneficial and happy results. Day by | they reflected not how much their own judgments were 
day he began to acquire a strength of constitution and | biassed and swayed by the deep prejudices which his 
elevation of character which could never have been his | former faults had awakened in their minds. The belief 
if despondency had continued to exercise its blighting | of his guilt had gone forth to the world—It bad circula- 
influence over his young and tender spirit. His fond | ted widely; it had poisoned almost every mind and 
mother marked the change with delighted eye; and | fastened itself upon almost every heart. Before he had 
when at length, by the aid of a small legacy left her by | passed the ordeal which was to establish his guilt or in- 
a distant relative and her own unparalleled industry and | nocence, the prisoner had been unfairly condemned, and 
economy, she was enabled to gratify the dearest wish of his advocate, whose duty it was to see justice properly 
her heart, that of giving her boy a classical education, || awarded, felt that it must be a mighty effort which could 
she felt herself blest indeed beyond her most sanguine | avert the doom which seemed almost inevitable. 
expectations. | Tothe young lawyer this was a case of peculiar inter- 
Her son passed his collegiate term with honor to him- | est. It was of more moment than any he had ever 
self and his teachers, and left the institution with the | tried. He had always considered punishment by death 
admiration and respect of all who had been his associ- a tragedy that should seldom or never be performed, 
ates. He chose the profession of the law, and, though and he was now placed in a situation where his efforts 
fora time he had to struggle with many disadvantages might have some influence to prevent it. He felt that 
and difficulties, he never despaired of obtaining the meed | the culprit, however guilty in the eyes of the world, did 
he soughtan honorable and useful station in society. || not merit the severest penalty of the law. Added to 
@he excellent counsels of the mother guided the man | this, the prisoner was one who had been the indirect 
as they had governed the boy, and led him with unerring | means of his own prosperity, and he felt towards him a 
step to the position he desired. Gifted with a mind of | sentiment of gratitude which would have prompted him, 
the highest order and a heart filled with noble and gene- | had there been no other consideration, to use every ex- 
rous emotions, it is not surprising that he at length | ertion, to strain every nerve, and to toil with almost 
emerged from the obscurity which hed darkened his || super-human energy in his behalf. 
eerlier years. Those who had known him in his friend-|| The last day of the trial had come: hundreds of people 
less, needy and afflicted boyhood, and who only looked || curious or interested in the result assembled to witness 
upon the “outer man,” watched his progress with a | the proceedings. The prisoner had in carly life, as we 
doubtful eye and wondered at his ambitious dreams. ] have shown, been the favorite of fortune, but ere he 
But those who looked deeper into the inner world of his | grew to manhood the smiles of the faithless dame were 
mind and marked its lofty aspirings, its noble aims and | withdrawn, and he who had been reared in the expec 
untiring exertions, deemed that success would crown his | tation of a proud inheritance was compelled to go forth 
efforts, and believed that the smiles of fortune, the adu- } and seek subsistencé by his own exertions. The changes 
lation of friends, and the unfading laurels of fame would || which followed this event—the necessity of mingling 
be his well merited reward. | with those whom he once despised—the falling off one 
= ! by one of his “summer friends,” tended to embitter a 
Many years after their first meeting, the deformed | disposition naturally so violent, and goaded his haughty 
and the chance companion of tis boyhood stood spirit almost to madness. The added bitterness of his 
together again in a different scene and under far different | temper had driven away the few remaining friends 
circumstances. One of these two was arraigned at the | whom adversity had not alienated, and now, in his trying 
bar of justice for the fearful crime of murder; the | hour, he was unsoothed and unsustained by all save two 
other was there as counsel for the accused. Need we _ persons connected to him by the nearest ties of kindred. 
‘ty which was the criminal? The evil passions which | But these two were powerful pleaders in his behalf. 
had so early manifested themselves in one of the chil- | They were his young wife and aged mother. The for- 
dren had “ grown with his growth and strengthened with | mer was a pretty and interesting young creature, with 
his strength,” until they had gained complete mastery | her pale cheek and sunken eye telling a tale of the men- 
—_ hie heart. In youth they had led him into many a | tal agony she had lately endured. The latter seemed 5 
“tuation of shame and sorrow, and now in manhood, | fine subject for a painter, as she stood with her time- 
they had brought him before men, charged with a deed | worn brow and her dim eye uplifted to heaven, as if she 
bl the darkest die! || sought there the only consolation that could be found for 
From some circumstances connected with the trans- \ grief so poignant as her’s. Her mind seemed nerved 
*chon it was fair to suppose that the prisoner was inno- |) with heroic fortitude to bear the worst, for her manner 
26 





THE 


was dignified and calm, but despite all the resolution 
she could call to her aid, her heart would send some 
signs to the face to speak more eloquently than words 
of its intensity of suffering. The muscles of her mouth 
would often twitch convulsively, her brow contract like 
one in pain, and a large tear would gather every few 
moments and roll unheeded and unfelt down her furrow- 
ed cheek. 


tearfully upon that picture of woe, and many a heart, 


Many an eye in that vast assembly looked 


that had before condemned the prisoner, now beat with 
an ardent wish for his acquittal. 

During the previous day of the trial the testimony had 
closed, and the assembied multitude awaited now with 
deep interest the summing up of counsel. After a few 
preliminaries the prisoner's advocate arose. His ap- 
pearance was interesting in the extreme, and all eyes 
were instantly rivetted upon him. He had outgrown in 
one respect his early deformity, and there was nothing 
now save his lameness to detract from his personal ap- 
pearance. He was dressed in a plain suit of the deep- 
est black, which formed a fine contrast to the pale and 
almost marble-like complexion. His face, ever remarka- 


ble for its intellectual beauty, was now rendered strik- 


ingly elegant by its lofty and spirited expression. He 


seemed deeply sensible of the important consequences 
attached to his endeavors, and his manner was dignified, 
solemn, and impressive. He looked calmly around the 
expectant audience and then began in a low, serious and 
subdued tone.—‘‘ He who sheddeth man’s blood, by man 


shall his blood be shed.” 


lingering sound of his strangely musical voice had died 


He then paused until the last 


away, and then, amid the thrilling silence that ensued, 


he resumed in a louder tone—* These words of holy writ 


are unmistakable in their import; they tell us plainly as | 


words can tell that a murderer should not go unpunished 
—but these very words impose upon us a solemn obliga- 
tion to look well and wisely ere we perform the fearful 
act of punishing by death. Life is a glorious gift—it is 
a spark of divinity—a portion of God. Should we not 
tremble to quench the taper lighted by an Almighty 


hand ? 


has stained his soul with the blood of a brother, should 


Even when we look upon one whom we are told 


we not ponder deeply and consider Ww isely ere we con- 
demn the accused? He stands before us, erect in the 
pride and glory of manhood ; his brow lifted to heaven, 
his form fashioned in the likeness of his divine creator, 
It is 
hard to think a being thus created would forget his lofty 


and his mind a portion of God-like intelligence! 


birthright, and degrade himself below the brutes that 
perish. 
blessed would turn from his high destiny to do a deed 
And yet the 
Oh, if 
there is a doubt of his guilt, should we not admit that 


It is bard to think a being thus endowed and thus 


which humanity shudders to contemplate. 
prisoner at the bar is charged with such a deed! 


doubt, and if there is a hope of his innocence, should 
we not turn to that hope and let its blessed light lead us 


to mercy!” 


the evidence which favored the belief of the prisoner's 


MOTHER'S COUNSEL. 


came at length to speak of the relatives of the accused 
—of the young wife, with the sweet and trusting Jove of 
woman; with her dependence for comfort, her hopes of 
happiness, her every thought and dream and wish cep. 
tered in the one dear object whom she had chosen as 
her protector. He pictured the pleasant home, the 
cheerful fireside, the happy wife listening with smiling 
face for the sound of approaching steps. He described 
the change that would come over this scene, if he who 
stood at the bar of justice pleading for mercy should be 
condemned. The wife’s utter desolation of heart—the 
destruction of her every joy—the wreck and ruin of her 


every hope. The desolate home, the darkened hearth, 


| the ceaseless tears, and all the gloomy accompaniments 


}in shame and sorrow to the grave. 


of woe. He called attention to the aged parent, and 
then his own soul responded to the same emotions that 
thrilled the hearts of his auditors. Oh! how touchingly 
and feelingly did he paint the holy love of a mother for 
her son! Her suffering in giving him life; her tender 
and untiring care over his helpless infancy, her unwea- 
ried watches by his cradle-bed in his hours of sickness, 
and her holy teaching in his days of health; her constant 
prayers for his happivess and her ceaseless affection 
through every change. Then he asked if such prayers 
and such love were ail in vain—if, despite their sacred 
influence, their beloved object should sink to eternal in- 
famy, and the grey hairs of that aged mother go dows 


And then he conjv- 


|red those who heard him, hy every generous feeling of 


their hearts, by every blessing they held dear, by every 
hallowed tie that bound them to parents, wife, and child, 
to shut from their minds all belief of the prisoner's guilt. 

There was a magic charm about that oratory which 


fascinated every hearer. Old age forgot his weary 


| thoughts and listened with the enthusiastic feelings of 


youth. Manhood laid aside his busy cares and ambi- 


| tious schemes to give his undivided attention to the 


}every eloquent word ! 


speaker; and youth turned from his brilliant dreams of 
the future to fix every thought upon the present. But 
what were the feelings of the accused as he drank in 
The speaker seemed to him @ 
blessed being invested with power to snatch him from 
eternal woe and give him a new existence. Fate bung 
upon the sound of his voice, and as he pleaded so ele 


quently, so powerfully, and so convincingly, the wretch 


'who once dispised could have knelt and worshipped 


him as a superior being. 
When that thrilling speech was ended, there was one 
deep drawn breath from the multitude who bad been s 


jlong almost motionless as statues, and then arose & 
’ 


tumult and thunder of applause which shook the stately 


building to its foundation. Long continued and oft re- 


| peated was that burst of admiration and the speaker 


the prosecuting attorney made his plea. 


hailed it as an omen of success.—The trial went 0D; 
He spake ably 


and powerfully, but he spake to ears that heard him 


| not, or to hearts that had already decided against him. 
He then proceeded to comment upon that portion of |! 


The Judge's charge was favorable for the prisoner and 


| the jury retired amid faces bright with the hopes of ® 
innocence. He made good use of it, and placed every | acquittal.. A few moments of suspense passed, and 
favorable circumstance in the best possible light. He |! then the men upon whose lips hung the fiat of life of 
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THE PILGRIMS PLAINT.--EARLY REMINISCENCES. 


ccused death, returned with a verdict of “not guilty!’ The); Age came at last and hope with jeering left me! 
love of shout of applause that pealed from the dispersing crowd For, when I looked those blissful bowers to see 
opes of told how satisfactorily that decision was received. Lo! th’ enchantress of light and hue bereft me, 
sh cen- The prisoner was pressed in the arms of his delighted Shrouding in gloom, my pictured scenery! 


SEN as sJatives; hen the aged mother and the young wife | ,, : 
relatives; and th . re Naught met my view that told of peace or gladness; 


rildere uitted kne nd wiih tears of ‘ 
and the bewildered acquitted knelt, and wiih tee Vinsih dees: B.dees’ elinds Gennes cieae Oa el oe 


i calle ywn blessings on the head of him who : ; : 
gratitude called down blessings on t Dull leaden streamlets, winds that sighed with sadness, 


Meads with dead flowers, bare hills, and vallies drear ! 
** This then is all, for which I’ve toiled and striven! 
Soothing my care with thoughts of future joy— 


scribed had exerted himself so nobly in their behalf. It were 
he whe bard to say who was the happiest of that group—the 
ould be man released so unexpectedly from a noisome cell and 


rt—the the fears of an ignominious death,—the relatives lifted Better in youth to death’s dark arms be given 
ey F . 7 8s ai § e g nn, 
no her so suddenly from the depth of shame and sorrow to the 


an Than follow phantoms shining to decoy !”’ 
earth, . 


pinnacle of hope and happiness—or the advocate whose 

niments benevolent heart exulted in the reflection of the good || “ This is not all for which you have your being!” 

nt, and deed it had done. || Answered my Plaint a voice in accents bland,— 
’ o 2 ‘ . 2... . - . . . 

ms Uiat T hat evening the widow and her son communed to- | “ Earth’s joy and beauty ever thus is fleeing,— 


iching!y gether again in their home. It was no longer a lowly and Hope is the sun which gilds this desert land. 


ther for cheerless one, but lofty and spacious and surrounded | Look not to earth—here pleasure ever cheateth ; 


r tender with all the comforts and elegances of life. As for the || Passeth away, youth, health, and fame, and love— 


unwea- mother, words may not seck to describe nor thought | Hope not for rest below,—the haven ever fleeteth— 
ickness, endeavor to imagine the holy joy and gratitude that || Rise o’er the mists of time—immortel, look above! 
revelled in her heart. Suffice it to say her griefs were 


all forgotten, her years of care and anxiety, her count- 


constant e . . 
: See in the skies another future beameth, 
affection a : 3 
With changeless tints, and glory more than day— 
Lo, where the bright celestial city gleameth ! 


With light immortal, fading not away! 


prayers less tears, toils and troubles all recompensed ; more than 


P sacred recompensed by her newly acquired bliss. And her son, 
ernal in 


her glorious child,—glorious despite the doubtful promise | Gardens of amaranthine flowers are glowing— 


of his spring-time ;—had not his ambitious dreams and || Treasures, which child of earth can never know! 
lofty aspirations been, that day, abundantly gratified. | There, the pellucid stream of life, is flowing, 

After many moments indulgence of a happiness too Through peace and beauty the world can never sho w 
deep for words the mother spake—“ Said I not, my dear || ' 
boy, that the glance of pity and the tone of scorn would || S. & Coe 
be changed to the look of approval and the word of | 


ry which ise — . : 
) praise. Has not the experience of this day proved that . , . °OCEr 
8 weary Stckd chic estate *"* p P } EARLY REMINISCENCES. 


elings of 


50 down 
\e CONjU 
eeling Qi 
by every 
nd child, 
v's guilt. 


“Tt has indeed, dear mother—to thee I owe this 
id ambi- triumph. But for thee and thy blessed counsel I should | Oh, the scenes of my youth, are the brightest, the dearest, 
1 to the now have heen a miserable wretch, despised by society | That memory bears o’er my life’s dreary way, 

reams of and detested by my own heart. Thy excellent teachings |! And though fate to me proves, the unkindest, severest, 
nt. But have made o- wlies S ame end ‘- hes en esoreal | Their remembrance oft chases many sorrows away, 
drank in gratitude is due.” " | My own native home, by the lake, and the mountain, 


i i} y ° = . 
0 him 8 “ Not so, my son, not to me but to thy Father in Hea- | Near the deep curtained wood, ’guinst the light almost 


ven be all praise awarded. I et us kneel, my dear child, | ; proof, 
ate hung and pray for a fitting spirit to bear this excess of joy.” | The time hallowed oak, and the murmuring fountain, 


30 ele , || Our cot, and the ladder that lay on the roof. 
ae “4 New-York, January, 1842. : — P 
e wret¢ 


a | The pine where the robin held quiet possession, 
Origine}. \ Coes. reared up her yout, ecg ae ve by my play, 
7 : || The love trysting grove, and the story’s impression, 
proeeo THE PIL ” = ail PRAtes. | Of vows there oft plighted, and hearts thrown away, 
ape || The maple whose trunk told a tale of no fiction, 


ne stately Which gaily painted on my Future seemed, || Though lofty its bearing, 'gainst the steel was no proof, 


‘a oft re Like western eve, ere twilight’s shadows hoary, | For its journeys I dream of a strong predilection, 
, speaker Have darkly fallen, where its radiance beamed ; Beyond climbing the ladder that lay on the roof. 
went on; How have you ever flaunted bright before me, 

pake ably Luring me on as o’er the earth I past, 

eard him Dreaming no ill or care could long annoy me, 


1im from 
irshipped 


arose 8 Bowers of bliss, and tints of summer glory, 


i 


| But those days have long passed, and in rapid succession, 
Have years flown away, until manhood’s full bloom, 
| Has dawned amid cares, yet each early impression, 


ninst him. Hoping to reach your blest abodes at last! \ 


Is the purest, the sweetest, that softens my gloom; 
soner and 


Youth now had gone, but still the Future glistened, |) This heart that in youth beat with joyous emotion, 
Tho’ paler fires and darker shades appear ; || In more ripened age, has been led to the proof, 
Doubting and weary, still to Hope I listened, | That more danger ensues, from life’s giddy promotion, 


Who whispered me, repose and joy were near! ! Than in climbing the ladder that lay on the roof. 


pes of an 
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THE LASS 0 GOWRIE. 


THE LASS O° GOWRIE., 


A FAVORITE SCOTCH SONG—AS SUNG BY MR. BRAHAM. 
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SECOND VERSE. 

I had nae thought to de her wrong, 
But round her waist my arms I flang, 
And said, my lassie, will ye gang 

Te view the Carse o’ Gowrie ; 
Dll tak ye to my father’s ha’ 
m yen green field beside the shaw, 
Aud mak’ ye lady o’ them a’ 

The brawest wife in Gowrie. 





THIRD VERSE. 


A kiss upon her brew I Inid, 
A blush upen her check soon spread, 
She whisper’d modestly and said, 

** DPI gang wi’ ye to Gewrie !"’ 
The auld folks soon gaed their consent, 
And to Mess John we quickly went, 
Whe tied as te our bearts content, 

Aud new she’s Lady Gowrie. 





LITERARY REVIEW. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 

Tue Jacquerie; by G. P. R. James: Harper & Brothers.— 
This is the title of another novel by this prolific writer, and, 
like his others, is interesting in plot, and spirited in character. 
We think, however, there is too much similarity, of late, in all 
his productions. We can trace a counterpart of almost every 
hero and heroine in the lest six or seven of his novels. He 
appears to have exhausted his spirit of invention, and, indeed, 
it is not surprizing, when we consider the innumerable issues 
which have proceeded from his brain. The scene of the Jac- 
querie is Jaid in France, in the fourteenth century, when its 
monarch was in the hands of the English, and among its most 
prominent features is the description of the rising of the 
peasantry of that period. It will be founda story of deep inte- 


rest, and over which no one will tire. 


Napoceon’s Expenoition to Russia; Harper & Brothers: 
Family Library.—Never, in the agnals of war, were horror 
and suffering so experienced as when the ambitious and sangui- 
nary Attila of modern times Jed his “unconquerable army ” 
to the subjugation of Russia. It may be truly said “ that the 
phials of God’s wrath were then poured upon him.” The 
present work is a narration of that disastrous campaign, and 
the most authentic and vivid of any which have yet been pre- 
sented to the world. It contains two of the rarest and most 
essential qualities of historica) composition, explicitness and 
fullhese, not an object or incident of interest appertaining to 
the subject being overlooked or slightly touched upon, while 
an honorable degree of impartiality, (especially when it is re- 
membered the author was himself a sharer in the expedition,) 
pervades its every page. 
of publications. 


It is a capital addition to this series 


Weattu anp Wortu: Harper & Brothers.—The 
of this work is excellent—to infuse an earnest independent 


design 


American spirit, uncontaminated by intolerance toward other 
governments and nations—to encourage a taste for gratifications 
of the intellect in preference to those of the senses, without 
forgetting the superior importance of the inculcation of those 
principles of action which a reverential faith in the divine ori- 
gin of the christian code of morals enforces. 
a contemplated series of American family tales—we prophecy 
they will become universally popular. 


An Ertrome or tHe History or Privosopny,'by C. S. Hen- 
ry, D. D.; Harper & Brothers: Family Library.—We welcome 
with pleasure this publication as a very valuable addition to the 
stores of knowledge. 
publication which could at all be considered asa proper instruc- 


Up till now we were in possession of no 
tor in this important branch of education. The present one 
however, completely supplies this vacuum, and is at once com- 
prehensive, elementary, and didactic, and w ithal free from 
any particular system. The original Epitome closed with the 
sy*tem of Reid, the Scottish Philosopher, but has been brought 
by Dr. Heary of the New-York University down to the present 
day, on the same plan as the rest of the work. 


Tue Errincuams.—Samuel Colman.—The writer of these 
volumes wields a pungent and satirical pen. 
Mr. Effingham” has come in for a tolerable share of punish- 
It is written with the 


“The handsome 


ment, and we think most deservedly. 
professed intent of vindicating our country from the aspersions 
of forcigners, and the author has shown himself fully compe- 


tent to the undertaking. 


Bannany Ruvce: Lea & Blanchard.—aAt length this charm- 
ing story has been brought to a close, or in Boz's own words— 
“Our own happy hour of meeting strikes no more. The 
chimney corner has grown cold, and Master Humphrey's Clock 
It is got up in the usual excellent style 


has stopped for ever.’ 
for which its publishers are celebrated.—Carvill & Co. 


| Edited by John Keese : 


It is the first of 


Lire or THE Countess Emity PuLater ; by J. K. Salmonsh 


J. F. Trow.—We have here the biography of a most singy)s, 
woman—almost a Joan of Arc in courage and patriotism, y . 
disguising her sex, and joining the ranks of her country— 
Poland—fought against the subjugators of her native Jand and 


died at the early age of twenty-six. It is an interesting nary 


tive, and has been published with a view to correct the my 


erroneous accounts which have been circulated throughoy, 
Europe detrimental to the character of the heroine. The | 

grapher had every opportunity to become conversant with the 
facts on which is based the narrative, having been personally 


acquainted with her and shared in many of the conflicts jy 


| which this heroic woman acted a conspicuous part, 


Tue Poets or America, illustrated by one of her Painters: 
S. Colman.—This volume is, in every 
respect, equal to its predecessor. The selections are, for the 
most part, very fair specimens of the poetical genius of our coup. 
try. A more beautiful work was never issued from the Amer. 
can press, and we sincerely trust that sufficient patronage 
will be extended to the publisher, to induce him to carn 
out his design in a succession of volumes, forming a Library 


American Poetry. 


Heroines or Sacrep History; by Mrs. Steele: Taylor & 
Co.—This work, of which, in a former number, we spoke 
the most favorable terms, has come to us in a new garb, shor. 
We can only aga 


say that it is deserving of extensive circulation, having for its 


ing that its reputation is on the increase. 


object the dissemination of religious principles, or, in the words 
of the writer, “If it shall lead one of its readers to the fou- 
tain from Which it is taken, the author’s purpose shall have 
been answered.” 


Lire oF Ricwarp Cur ve Lion; by G. P. R. James: J.& Hi 


G. Langley.—These volumes are, for the greater part, a history 


of the reign of Henry the second, the domination of Becket, 
and the Crusade to Jerusalem, more than the Life of Cour de 
Lion ; indeed, the second Plantagenet occupies but a very little 
portion of them. As an explicit narration of those memorable 
times, the work will prove most acceptable. It is characte- 
rized by great research and impartiality, and reflects bigh 
credit on its prolific and assiduous author. As a pure historian 
His forte, like Scott 


iies in blending history with fiction, and in reading the preseot 


however, we do not relish Mr. James. 


work, you cannot help regretting that the vestments of romance 
are not cast around the various characters. It is in describing 
an Attila, a Richileu, a Charlemagne, or a Darnley. that We 
genius of James is in its glory; when it wanders into the firm- 
ment of cold reality, it becomes dim and lustreless, and how 
ever elegant may be the diction of the work, however graph 
its descriptions, the reader cannot help contrasting it with the 
pages of his novels, and deciding that, in the regions of Histori- 


cal romance, he is alone a master. 


Tue Aranian Nicuts: J. & H. G. Langley.—These delightft! 
tales have been carefully revised, and divested of all objec 
tionable details and allusions which have hitherto renderet 
them, to a great extent, unfit for the perusal of youth, T» 
authoress—a mother—has executed her task with taste a 
discretion, and produced a very pretty present for these time 
of festivity. 

Carey & Hart—We 
have received Nos. 1 aud 2 of this new work, and, judging frow 


Our Mess; by Harry Lorrequer : 


a cursory glance at their pages, the same spirit of fun aod 
graphic description run throughout it as in his other writing 
It is printed and illustrated in the same manner as Charlet 
O'Malley, and is within the means of every reader. 


Lea & Blanchard.—A very amusing book, 
with most comical illustrations. There are nine stories 8 * 
most of which have been before published in our periodics! 


They are now, for the first time, collected into * 
3) 


Lire my Curna 


literature. 
handsome volume, and their perusal will be found « c#p 


antidote to expel the blue devile.—Carvill & Co. 
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THEATRICALS. 


Rosin Hoop; by Stephen Percy: J. & H. G. Langley.—A 
new and pleasant history of this noted outlaw and his merry 
men, illustrated with appropriate colored lithographs, and 


ustefully bound. Another fitting gift for the juveniles. 


Howitt’s Stupent Lire or Germany: Carey & Hart.— 
Until late years, in this country, little was known of the 
character of the German nation; but now, and we rejoice 
to say it, every day we are becoming more and more con- 
versant with them, both in a social and intellectual light; in- 
deed, their Janguage and peculiar philosophy, in most of our 
universities, are deemed essential branches of education, while 
their poets, philosophers and scholars, are regarded equal to 
those of the most enlightened nation of the earth. From the 
Burschen Life bave the greatest part of their great men sprung 
—a body that, ’till the present publication, has ever been con- 
sidered impenetrable to any but those properly initiated into 
“It was,” 
suthor, “that from the heart of this life, Theodore Korner 


the mysteries of the craft. in the words of the 
sprung, for the cause of his country und mankind, and sung 
and fought and died ; it was from this that Goethe and Schiller, 
Hauff and Tieck, and a thousand others, have issued to glorify 
valor, or consecrate patriotism, or beautify the regions of the 
human soul by their songs and their imaginative prose.” It 
was also from this that the whole body of ardent youth arose, 
and quitting their Knieps and their Chores, called all their 
country to re-assert its liberty, to drive out its foes, and, a. the 
peoples’ head, fought with the spirit of ancient heroes, and 
chased from their soil, for ever, the tyrant and overrunner 
Need we say, therefore, that a faithful 
transcript of the Burschen life of such men is interesting? It 


of humbled Europe. 


will be found not a dull and elaborate essay, but a spirit-stir- 
ring and instructive work, and a lucid exposition of the financial 
and judicial administration of the constitution of a German 
University. 

Mitcer's Rurat Sxetcues: Carey & Hart.—Thomas Mil- 
ler, like Elliot, may be termed the writer of the people— 
sprang from them—unaided and altogether self educated, he 
writes from the impulse of feeling with a fervent love of nature, 
utrammelled by the pedantry of schools, or the rules of seci- 
ety or art, and yet he is one of the purest English writers at 
this day existing, and, indeed, it would be well for the gene- 


rality of our pseudo critics, who cantingly affect that nothing | 


sgenuine unless it smacks of the Alma mater, if they could 
clothe their opinions in as correct syntax as this hunest basket- 
maker. The contents of the present work are short and ably 
delineated sketches of rural life, reminding you strongly of 
Professor Wilson’s domestic tales. There is one article par- 
veularly good, entitled Rural Poetry, a lesson for critics, and 
that for beauty of language, purity of style and discrimination, 
“ss bot for many years been surpassed by any author. Home, 
revisited, and the Bull’s Head are also excellent. We are 
much indebted to the publishers for the beautiful manner they 
have given the volume to the world, and recommend it to every 
lover of natural and original genius.—Carvill & Co. 

Gems or THe Mopern Ports: Carey & Hart.—This is a re- 
Publication of a recent English work, containing, as the title 
informs us“ the Gems of the Modern Poets.” With this, how- 


tver, we do not altogether accord. In eur opinion, the greater 


part of these selections are not proper specimens of the minds | 


of the poets, but appear to have been culled from their wri- 
“ngs from a consideration more for the convenient quantity of 
book-mak ing matter, than a just and judicious representation 


P 
* their merits and beauties, but de gustibus non est disputan- 
tm. The biographical notices, we admit, to be well written, 
‘ecinet and correct. 


” 


in the usual 


st 7 
Vle of mec hanical excellence, for which its publishers are pro- 
Verbial, anc 


The volume is “ got up 


1 will, we doubt not, meet with a liberal circulation. 
Careill & Co. 

. MARLES O'Mattry: Carey & Hart.—Volume second of 
t : . 

* delightful work has been published, which contains the 
raeelusion, 
f . “pay 
_—— in former numbers, expressed our admiration of it. 
; 's beautifully printed, and illustrated with numerous inimi- 
“ole sketches by Phiz.— Wiley & Putnam. 


Praise from us would be here nugatory, having 


Tue Mecuanic; by Frances Harriet Whipple: D. Appleton 
& Co.—This story 
The authoress possesses a strong natural mind, well cultivated 
by a deep study in books, and a keen observation of the human 
We should like to see it added to that valuable 
series wow publishing, under the title of * Tales for the People 
and their Children.” 


is well conceived, and ably delineated. 


character. 


THEATRICALS. 


Park.—The new comedy of What Will the World Say? has 
been placed before the public in a style of scenery and ap- 
pointments, equal to London Assurance, but sorry are we to 
record its success has not been adequate to the former, Al- 
though we do not consider it containing the true elements of 
comedy, it is nevertheless characterized by more than ordinary 
talent, and infinitely superior to many pieces which pretend to 
that rank of writing. The plot is clear, and tolerably natural, 
and in the drawing of the characters, it is apparent that the 
author has endeavored “to catch the living manners” of the 
metropolis of England, but has signally failed, none of them 
being entirely original, their prototypes being found in the 
most of our farces and vaudevilles—light and vivacious crea- 
tures, who talk, walk, laugh, and do an infinite deal of nothing, 
who come before you, depart with some telling ezit, but leave 
The part which fur- 
nishes most amusement, is that of Tarradiddle, enacted by 
Placide, a species of low Dazzle, a Diddler, Sponge, Sharp—a 
class of impudent heroes, who have kept possession of the 
stage from time immemorial. Mr. Abbot sustained a personage, 


no impression upon the spectator’s mind. 


by name, Pye Hillary, a part directly opposite to that of Tar- 
radiddle, with much ability. Lord Norwald, supported by Mr. 
Barry, is a very untelling character, having the heavy portion 
of both the dialogue and plot upon his shoulders. In the 
hands of an ordinary artist, it would be barely endurable, 
but Mr. Barry, by tact, costume and carriage, imparted to 
it dignity and interest. The old and excellent comedy of 
The Suspicious Husband, has been revived, but with indif- 
The 
not sufficient to the support of its dramatis persona. We 
are of opinion they night have been better cast; indeed, 
we have seldom seen a performance where the actors were 


ferent success. strength of the present company is 


so entirely out of their element—all of them more or less 
appeared to be deficient in the words of the author, while a 
complete bewilderment occasionally prevailed in many of the 
scenes. We do, however, except Mrs. Vernon from this 
charge; she alone acted with spirit and correctness, and was 
mainly conducive to the little success which attended the pro- 


duction of the piece. 


Bowery.—Although the great success which has, through- 
out the season attended “the Bowery,” has now somewhat 
abated, still Mr. Hamblin has every reason to congratulate 
himself that he has so far carried on his theatre without loss. 
The gorgeous pageant of Napoleon has Seen succeeded by 
that of the Naiad Queen, and for beautiful scenery, music, 
avy pageant that 
has appeared upon the boards of this theatre. Mrs. Shaw 
looks and acts the heroine delightfully, evincing that her 
genius is capable to any department of her profession ; 
indeed, with safety we may aver, that Celeste or Elisler 
could pot have excelled her in many portions of her panto- 
mime. There is an eleganze and freedom in her action 
not to be found among professed pantomimists, which is infi- 
nitely more pleasing to the spectator, than the cold and formal 
gestures trammelled by the rules of art. 


costume, and appointments, is equal to 


Albeit we are no par- 
ticular admirers of pantomime, and think that the talents of 
this lady might be exerted in a better cause, yet we cannot 
withhold our meed of praise to her beautiful and interesting 
Of the other characters, if 
we except Mr. Gates, who created considerable merriment, and 
Mr. Milner, who performs some very clever and daring tricks, 


personation of the Naiad Queen. 


| we need say nothing, as they are mere utilities to the plot and 





EDITORS 


progress of the spectacle. To Romeo and Juliet we now turn | 
with satisfaction, which was represented on the occasion of | 
Mrs. Shaw's benefit, to a full and fashionable audience. It is 
allowed on every hand, that this lady is, at this moment, in 
America, the only perfect delineator of this beautiful creation, 
and never did she appear to higher advantage than on this eve- 
ning. She appeared to transcend her very self; every line, 
word, nay, syllable, were by her given with an intensity of 
feeling and thrilling effect, which electrified her audience. | 
We question if the stage of any country affords, at this day, so 
finished a histrionic picture as her Juliet. We were glad to 
perceive the character of Romeo undertaken by Mr. Hamblin. 
It is a part, by many, considered alone suited to a juvenile per- | 
former, but with this we do not accord. There is a depth of | 
conception requisite for its pourtraymenut, which can only be 
acquired by experience. This Mr. Hamblin fully possesses, 
and, aided by his genius as well as his manly and noble person, 
he depicted the hero to the life. A revival of Norman Leslie 
and the Last Days of Pompeii have also afforded Mr. Hamblin 
an opportunity of appearing in two of his characters with which | 
no other actors can identify themselves. In the latter, Mrs. | 
Shaw sustained the beautiful character of Nydia, the Flower | 
Girl. 
on her performance, in saying it is one of the most affecting 
Those who have not beheld 


We can only reiterate the substance of a former article 


pictures the eye can gaze upon. 
her in this character, have a store of pleasure in reserve for 
themselves. 


O.ympic.—This pretty little theatre has been doing a good 
business, aud so long as it continues under its present director, 
it must. On the occasion of Mr. Mitchell’s benefit, the house 
was crowded to overflowing, when, to add to the attractions of 
the evening, Mr. Ranger appeared in his favorite character in | 
the Artist’s Wife, a drama which we have frequeutly seen | 
announced as written by himself. Is there not a mistake in so | 
announcing it? We shrewdly suspect we have seen a pub- 
lished copy of the piece, bearing the name of a Mr. Beckett as ! 
its author. 


past month, Mr. Hill of Yankee | 
celebrity, has been playing a round of his populer characters 


CuatnamM.—During the 
to excellent houses. Several new pieces have likewise been 
brought forward with decided success. ,Mr. Thorne is highly 
worthy of the support he receives. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 
Tue Agtist’s Dream.—The Apollo Association has published || 
a beautiful Mezzotinto engraving of the prize picture of that | 
name. The conception of the artist is poetical and original in 
the extreme. A painter is represented slumbering in his study, || 
while behind him pags like the shadows of the kings in Macbeth 
the figures of the most celebrated masters, from the time of || 
Michael Angelo down to Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
in Sartain’s best style, and reflects high credit on the liberal | 
taste and spirit of the institution in thus sending forth so hand- | 
somely the works of our native artists. 


It is executed | 


} 

Branam’s Concearrs.—This prince of vocalists has been again I 
delighting our community with a“ taste of his quality,” and we || 
are pleased to say has met with support commensurate with his || 
talents. His last concert we attended, and never did we enjoy 
a richer treat. 
that we are puzzled to particularize one superior to another. | 


Every piece by him executed was so perfect | 


If however we may venture to do so, we shuuld say it was his 
* Black Eyed Susan,” and the Grand Scena from Der Freschutz. 
We believe there is not at this day living that man who can 
approach him in the singing of the former. It is as great in its 
way as the finest dramatic representation of the first master. 
How it was appreciated—the enthusiasm displayed by his andi- 
ence was the best and surest proof, and although Mr. Braham | 
was apparently suffering from indisposition, yet, for many 

minutes did their applause continue, and only with the greatest 

reluctance did they refrain from desiring a third repetition of it. 


|or velvet. 
| feathers, 


TABLE. 


New Music.—We 
“Iknew a Maiden Fair,” a sweet cow 


have recently received the folloy 
pieces of music. 
sition, Although the initials of the composer are only modes 
ly attached to it, it would do honor to the POssessor of th 
finest musical ability ; the words are by Professor Longfelloy : 
certainty of their excellence.—* Merrily goes the Mill” \s , 
playful pretty ballad, composed by Nelson. 
Belle Poule Rondo a la Valse, composed by King, and “ Ti 
Spanish Vesper Chaunt” by Nelson, we predict, will beco 

“ Ch, speak to Her in kindness,” the words 

Jeffreys, and the music by our townsman, Stephen Glover, js 


Souvenir de |g 


quite popular. 


, already won the praise of our musical community, “Th 


Evening Hour” ig the first of a series of Sacred Lyrics, | 
music by Baynham, aud the poetry, which is of a superior 
order, by the Rev. J. Reynell Wreford. 
mention that Firth and Hall are the publishers—that they a 
produced in the first style of mechanical execution, 


It is only necessary tp 


Tae Soutwern Literary Messencer.—The first number oi 
volume eight of this ably conducted periodical is upon our table 
fully sustaining the high reputation of its predecessors, Aj. 
though the Companion is in the same walk with the Messenger 
we candidly and generously adinit that the ability with whieh 


| it is conducted and the general excellence of its contents,e 
title 


Were 


merits of our variouw 


it to an extensive circulation. we requested 
make a comparative estimate of the 
monthlies, aud assign to each its just station in this class of 
literature, we should place the Messenger, (allowing for it 
judicious inadmissibility of political and theological dissers 
tions,) at the head of American periodicals; in short, wha 
Blackwood’s and Fraser's magazines im superiority 9 


excellence to the other monihlies of England. 


are 


PortraiT Patntinc.—A short time since we paid a visit! 
the rooms of Mr. Barker, Portrait Painter, in the Granite Bui 
ings, Chambers-street, and were highly gratified by the exce 
lence dispiayed in the works of this meritorious artist. His 
forte apparently lies in the delineation of female heads, many 
which are truly beautiful. Heappears to have taken the elder 
Sully for his mode}, and a better he could not have selected 
In Mr. Barker’s paintings you can discern the same ease & 
grace of drawing and the same clearness of coloring for which 
that artist is so remarkable, added to which the fidelity 
his likenesses are indisputable. Those who desire a faithfa 
semblance of their own or their friends’ features we strong!) 


' recommend to their notice this highly gifted artist. 


Tue Mercantice Liprary Association.—The lectures 
this useful association are progressing fast in popularity. 
every oceasion we have attended, we have found an assem 
blage of the most intellectual portion of New York, liste 
ing with the most profound attention. The orators selected 
for delivering the different lectures, are all gentlemen of strong 
intellect, and thoroughly conversant with their subject matter 
The highest support should be extended to an associatw® 
which has for its object the dissemnnation of knowledge to 
classes, at a moderate expense. 

Winter Fasntons.—Morning Dress.—Robe of figured sh 
—skirt full—body and sleeves tight. Mantle of silk or velvet 
with a vandyke tippet trimmed with three rows of gimp ** 
pattern, with three drooping 
Hair plainly braided. 


Bonnet, cottage 


Evening Dress.—Silk robe, long waisted—sleeves and body 
tight—skirt very full, with two deep flounces of lace or suk 


|| fringe—a tippet of the same material, worn and removed * 


pleasure—Egyptian scarf. 

Walking Dress.—Full silk skirt, with three stripes of velvet 
running from the waist to the bottom of the skirt—body ™ 
rleeves tight—capote or short mantilla of black silk velvet, 
tened across the breast with silk cords and loops—close bonaet, 
with drooping feather. Hair plain and occasionally ornamented 


with flowers. 
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